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The  most  constructive  lot  of  suggestions  for 


MERCHANDISING  CANNED  FOODS  THAT  I  HAVE  EVER  HEARD/' 


Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  Canco  Speaking  Service 
recently  delivered  an  address,  "How  to  Merchandise 
More  Canned  Foods,”  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

An  important  canner  found  the  address  so  help¬ 
ful  that  he  asked  for  a  typewritten  copy,  and  read  it 
before  his  own  sales  meeting.  His  men  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  he  then  had  copies  made  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  his  customers.  Now  the  address  is  avail¬ 


able  on  records,  ready  for  you  to  use  at  your  sales 
meeting — and  before  grocer  groups.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  lend  it  to  you  on  request.  The  record  can 
be  played  on  any  radio-phonograph  combination 
equipped  for  long-playing  records  (33  R.P.M.).  If 
that  is  not  available.  Western  Union  in  each  of  225 
cities  rents  suitable  equipment  and  furnishes  an 
operator.  Write  American  Can  Company,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CAMEROX  BVILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSIA'C  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH 
ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS 

t 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning.  ^ 

I 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158  j 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill.  ^ 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


140  NORTH  ASHLAN'D  AVENUE 
CH\CAGO  ILLINOIS 
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M  Budapest 
M GOOD  FOOD 
J\/Iu6m:^  .  .  . 

]y[EAL  TIME  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  all  over 
the  world  ...  it  is  the  time  to  relax  ...  to 
enjoy  life.  Blessed  are  the  people  who  have  good 
appetites.  Heekin  Cans,  millions  of  them,  carry 
America's  pack  to  market.  Huge  factories  work  day 
and  night  to  keep  our  customers  supplied  .  .  . 
promptly  ...  on  the  day  they  want  them  for  the 
pack.  Great  warehouses  store  millions  of  cans  to 
eliminate  delay.  Heekin  customers  have  no  can 


lA-*, 


L?;' 


Let  the  Heekin  Food  Research  De¬ 
partment  work  with  you.  Just  drop 
us  a  note.  Let  a  Heekin  expert  sit 
down  with  you  and  talk  it  over. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


*  Heekin  Faultless  Cans  Carry  Fine,  Healthful  Foods  to  All  Parts  of  the  World. 


HEEKIN 
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Wken  you  hove  a 

Conning  Problem 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


CONVENTIONS — To  clear  all  doubt:  The  Tri-State 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador, 
Atlantic  City,  December  8  nnd  9;  no  change  in 
dates  but  merely  a  change  in  hotels. 

These  Conventions  may  be  vacations  for  canners,  for 
machinery  and  supply  representatives  and  others,  but 
consider  what  they  mean  for  the  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  Mr.  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
who  not  only  has  to  begin  galloping  all  over  the 
country,  but  must  prepare  and  deliver  a  separate  ad¬ 
dress  for  each  occasion.  He  is  just  a  good  canner,  like 
you ;  gets  no  salary  as  President  and  must  take  his  time 
away  from  his  own  business — giving  up  his  time, 
leasure  and  money  to  serve  his  friends — you. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  this  begins  our  annual  grind, 
even  though  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  have  a  representative 
present  to  report  the  meetings — from  Iowa,  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  Indiana,  to  Pennsylvania — read  the  list  and 
you’ll  find  it  more  than  a  triple  lateral  pass  for  us. 
And  then  into  type.  As  much  as  you  might  like  to 
have  every  word  reported  from  the  opening  to  the  clos¬ 
ing,  we  just  can’t  do  it;  but  we  try  to  give  a  quite  full 
picture,  and  the  highlights  of  the  addresses,  and  of 
course  any  particular  actions  of  each  meeting.  If  we 
were  more  robust — advertisingly  speaking — and  not  so 
anemic  as  we  are  in  that  respect,  there  would  be  at 
least  more  joy  in  extending  such  remarks,  even  possibly 
to  the  final. 

ENTER  ECONOMICS — and  welcome  to  our  midst. 
Addressing  first  the  Wisconsin  canners.  President 
Ma’  er  hinted  at  the  job  the  N.  C.  A.  intended  to  take, 
an  later  in  the  week,  on  Thursday  the  17th,  at  Indian- 
ap  :3,  before  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  he  came 
ou  more  plainly  with  the  statement  that  economic 
re:  ireh  would  from  now  on  become  part  of  the  work 
of  at  great  organization.  Said  he : 

With  the  canners  willing  and  ready  to  do  their  part, 
t  re  will  be  an  oppoi'tunity  to  do  a  job  that  the  entire 
1  istry  needs  to  have  done — a  job  of  economic  research, 
t  distinguished  from  technological  research,  that  should 
1  as  constructive  and  as  helpful  as  the  work  done  by  our 
r  'arch  laboratories  and  our  Agricultural  Experiment 
1  tions.” 

'd  then  continuing: 

In  thinking  of  economic  research  into  the  forces  con- 
t  ling  our  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  the  mapping 


of  a  complete  program.  There  are,  though,  some  exploratory 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  be  of  great  value 
to  our  business — questions  that  come  easily  and  quickly 
to  mind.  Questions,  in  fact,  that  answer  another,  more 
basic  question:  WHAT  DO  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
OUR  INDUSTRY  THAT  WE  DON’T  KNOW  NOW?  Well, 
let  me  ask  a  few: 

How  permanent  are  the  individual  units  in  the  industry? 

What  makes  them  go  out  of  business? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  canneries  that  do  ‘in  and  out’ 
packing,  operating  this  year,  shutting  down  next? 

To  what  degree  is  this  ‘in  and  out’  packing  responsible 
for  fluctuation  in  the  industry’s  pack? 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  value  of  the  industry’s 
capital  to  the  value  of  its  output? 

How  is  the  industry  financed? 

Is  it  underfinanced  in  whole  or  in  part? 

What  effect  do  financing  methods  have  on  packs,  on  prices, 
on  sales  practices? 

Do  income  levels  determine  the  kinds  of  canned  foods 
bought?  The  quality  of  foods  bought? 

Does  the  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  foods  vary 
by  regions? 

If  so,  what  causes  the  variation?  Income?  Occupation? 
Regional  food  habits? 

What  is  the  basis  on  which  consumers  give  preference 
to  canned  foods  or  their  competitors? 

What  is  the  cost  of  distributing  canned  foods? 

Are  canned  foods  bearing  more  than  their  share  of  these 
costs  when  distributed  along  with  other  products? 

What  factors  determine  the  canners’  acreage  plans? 

Is  a  carryover  necessary?  Desirable? 

What  effect  has  carryover  on  prices?  On  acreage  plans? 

On  Future  Sales? 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  us  here  today  to  visualize  the 
proper  weighing  of  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Yet 
as  the  various  pieces  of  an  elaborate  mosaic  fit  with  each 
other  to  form  a  completed  pattern,  so  will  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions  shape  into  a  design  which 
will  provide  a  broad  background  of  knowledge  and  facts 
from  which  we  can  all  draw  freely  in  the  sound  and  con¬ 
structive  and  profitable  operation  of  our  business.” 

And  we  chirp:  Ain’t  it  the  truth? 

That  is  going  “merchandising-minded”  with  a  bang, 
and  more  power  to  you! 

MORE  OF  THE  SAME — We  just  can’t  join  this 
chorus  that  sings  the  “blues.”  We  can’t  see  it  that 
way.  True  the  canners  acted  like  boobs  in  taking  and 
canning  everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on  when 
they  saw  that  the  yields  (not  the  increased  acreages) 
were  going  over  the  top,  especially  when  they  had  few 
or  no  futures  sold;  instead  of  cutting  off  the  supply. 
It  is  presumed  that  every  canner  plans  his  pack  or 
packs  even  before  planting  or  contracting.  If  he  does, 
why  doesn’t  he  stick  to  it  ?  But  this  year,  at  least,  good 
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old  Dame  Nature  fooled  even  the  canners:  she  gave 
them  superb  quality!  And  in  face  of  the  heavily 
increased  popular  consumption  of  canned  foods  that 
gift  outbalances  the  canner’s  short-sighted  foolishness, 
or  should.  No  one  need  expect  to  profit  from  the  pos¬ 
sible  benefits,  if  he  merely  packs  and  packs,  and  packs, 
and  then  sits  still  till  somebody  comes  along  and  takes 
the  goods  away  from  him.  In  days  of  old  the  farmers 
used  to  do  that:  you  remember.  They  grew  the  crops 
and  consigned  them  to  some  commission  merchant  in 
the  city,  who  too  often  took  the  whole  shipment  and  all 
the  money  it  produced,  and  actually  sent  the  farmer  a 
bill  for  the  freight.  They  don’t  do  that  any  more ;  the 
farmers  got  busy  and  cleaned  up  that  mess.  But  a  lot 
of  canners  continue  that  style  of  business.  There  are 
lots  and  lots  of  canners  who  leave  everything  to  their 
brokers;  the  broker  furnishes  the  money,  sells  the 
goods,  bills  and  collects  for  them,  and  makes  return  to 
the  canner,  if  any.  We  are  not  certain  whether  or  not 
today  the  canners  even  get  a  bill  for  the  freight.  It  is 
the  easy  way,  of  course,  but  is  a  half  century  out  of 
date ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  no  such  deal 
is  ever  not  strictly  honest  and  above  board.  But  all 
will  admit  that  the  plan  presents  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  it  has  long  been  our  contention  that  the 
one  who  tempts  is  often  worse  than  the  victim  who 
falls.  Be  that  as  it  may  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  difficulties  faced  by  other  canners  attempting  to 
compete  with  such  a  set-up.  And  it  is  our  impression 
that  this  practice  is  growing ;  that  is  that  some  supply 
men  have  been  reported  as  forcing  canners  into  the 
hands  of  such  brokers. 

If  the  Economic  Bureau  of  the  N.  C.  A.  functions  as 
we  believe  it  will,  the  day  may  come  when  the  supply 
men  who  are  backing  these  brokers,  or  over-financing 
“shoe-string”  canners,  and  thus  setting  up  competition 
with  their  better  customers  that  insures  them  losses, 
may  be  told  plainly  that  “if  you  sell  them,  you  cannot 
sell  us.”  That  is  not  as  drastic  as  it  looks;  it  merely 
means  that  such  financiers  will  weigh  the  value  of  these 
weak  canners  in  relation  to  the  whole  canned  foods 
market,  and  decide,  of  their  own  accord,  to  cease 
creating  this  disturbing  element.  That  is  just  modern 
economics.  And  it  would  not  be  as  hard  on  this  little 
canner  as  it  sounds.  He  could  make  more  actual  money 
as  superintendent  for  some  other  canner  than  he  now 
makes  as,  what  he  thinks,  his  own  boss.  That  would 
be  particularly  so  if  canned  food  prices,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  could  be  made  to  show  fair  profits,  as 
a  rule. 

The  war  against  the  industry’s  enemies  is  going  mer¬ 
rily  on,  and  let  no  one  tell  you  otherwise.  The  present 
adversity  is  teaching  some  mighty  lessons. 


A  subscriber,  and  reader,  who  was  approached  by  a  I 

dry  bean  broker,  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  he  e  | 
it  is  (without  the  name  of  the  sales  company) :  i* 

“DRIED  ALASKA  PEAS  f 

Gentlemen :  K 

For  your  information,  the  market  on  U.  S.  No.  1  quality 
Green  Alaska  Peas  is  very  strong  at  $2.75  to  $2.90 
delivered — ^most  shippers  holding  for  the  $2.90  price. 

We  have  one  shipper  who  is  now  recleaning  his  new  peas 
and  will  have  a  car  of  U.  S.  No.  1  quality  Alaskas  ready  . 

for  shipment  in  a  few  days,  which  he  has  authorized  us  F 

to  offer  at  $2.65  delivered,  but  we  believe  that,  with  a  firm  , 

order,  we  might  induce  this  shipper  to  accept  $2.55  j 

delivered.  (Italics  ours — Editor)  1 

Here  is  a  bargain  for  you,  so  if  you  are  interested,  get  I 
in  touch  with  us  immediately.”  j 

Read  it  over  again,  and  then  remember  that  the 
grower  of  these  dried  peas  pays  that  broker  for  his 
service  (save  the  mark) .  The  market  is  “very  strong”  | 
by  his  own  say  so — up  to  $2.90,  but  for  his  client  who 
will  pay  him  his  commission,  he  tries  to  drive  the  price  ' 
down  to  $2.55.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
“professional  buyers,”  disguised  as  brokers — and  ac¬ 
cepting  brokerage  on  all  transactions,  whom  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  can  and  ought  to  reach. 

The  legitimate  broker,  representing  non-conflicting 
accounts,  can  be  and  usually  is  a  genuine  salesman; 
and  a  salesman  is  one  who  “sells”  the  goods,  and  that 
means  who  gets  prices  better  than  the  market — ^for 
his  client,  however,  and  not  for  the  buyer.  Anybody 
can  sell  at  the  market,  because  that  is  merely  order-  L 
taking.  The  salesman  broker  earns  his  brokerage  f 
because  he  represents  his  clients  actually  and  always,  I 
and  no  others.  j 

The  above  citation  is  not  extraordinary.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  in  canned  foods  sales,  and  so  have  I 

you.  The  broker  who  induces  the  buyer  through  low  ! 

prices,  and  then  searches  about  until  he  can  find  a  can¬ 
ner  to  accept  the  order  at  the  price,  is  not  entitled  to 
any  brokerage,  because  he  is  the  buyer’s  agent,  and 
not  the  canner’s. 

CONVENTION  DATES  | 

DECEMBER  1,  1938 — ^Minnesota  Canners,  Annual  Meetirg, 
Hotel  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  6,  7,  1938 — National  Canners  of  Canada,  Annial 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
DECEMBER  8-9,  1938  —  Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeti'  g. 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annial 
Meeting,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Ho  el 
Deschler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JANUARY  21-22,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Me.t- 
ing.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Suppl  3S, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeti  ng, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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to  Merchandise  More  Canned 

Foods 


By  CARLTON  F.  STURDY 

American  Can  Company  Speaking  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  address  given  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WE  live  in  an  age  of  great  scientific  achievement.  An  age 
which  has  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  merchandise 
that  fills  our  stores  and  market  places.  Business  methods  have 
changed  and  the  art  of  selling  has  also  changed. 

In  my  travels  about  this  great  land  of  ours  I  meet  thousands 
of  grocers  yearly  and  the  first  question  they  ask  me,  the  one 
thing  which  is  uppermost  in  their  minds,  tells  me  with  startling 
clearness  just  what  kind  of  grocers  they  are. 

One  little  word  tells  a  world  of  difference. 

One  grocer  asks,  “How  can  I  make  more  sales?” 
and  the  other  asks,  “How  can  I  make  more  profit?” 

Too  many  grocers  in  this  land  are  still  worrying  and  striving 
constantly  to  build  greater  turnover  instead  of  a  greater 
profitable  turnover.  Mere  mass  of  sales  is  not  good  merchandising. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  success  today  is  the  unchanging 
mind  in  the  midst  of  changing  conditions. 

You  cannot  do  business  as  your  father  did. 

You  cannot  consider  yourself  a  modern  grocer  just  because 
you  have  been  in  business  for  years. 

There  is  no  resting  upon  past  laurels  in  the  grocery  business. 
And  if  you  think  your  customers  will  stay  loyal  for  any  of 
these  reasons,  you’re  crazy. 

Yet  in  this  day  of  changing  conditions,  thousands  of  grocers 
in  business  for  themselves,  have  met  these  changes,  found  the 
answer  and  are  happy.  What  they  discovered  was  no  slick 
selling  scheme,  no  mystery  and  no  great  advertising  program. 
They  were  led  to  see  their  businesses  in  a  new  light  and  they 
found  what  makes  a  sale. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  speaking 
tour  through  some  of  our  western  states  in  a  series  of  wholesaler- 
sponsored  meetings.  Every  night  for  a  month,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  our  audiences  averaged 
over  a  thousand  grocers  and  clerks.  Today  I  have  letters  in  my 
files  telling  of  large  increases  in  their  sales,  increases  which  they 
are  still  holding. 

The  first  change  was  made  in  their  own  minds.  They  made 
believe  that  they  were  just  starting  out  in  the  grocery  business. 
As  grocers  they  were,  for  the  time  being,  green  as  grass  and 
every  act  and  problem  was  to  be  decided  anew  on  careful  analysis 
and  rot  on  past  experience. 

N  ’V  an  open  mind  can  be  a  great  asset.  As  long  as  you  are 
gn  ,  — you  are  growing!  But,  once  you  are  ripe — you  are  next 
door  (o  being  rotten! 

1  next  thing  they  decided  to  do  was  put  a  high  value  on 
the;  ;ime  and  stop  working  for  nothing.  To  sell  the  things  in 
the  store  that  showed  a  good  profit. 

a!  but  wait,”  I  can  hear  some  of  you  people  say,  “We  must 
car  many  low-profit  items  in  our  stores  because  our  customers 
(IS;'  r  them.” 

i  ^!  If  they  come  in  and  ask  for  them,  that  leaves  your 
mi'  free  to  build  up  the  profit  items.  In  other  words,  you  can 
gh  rofit  your  almost  undivided  attention.  Every  grocer  knows 
his  ccess  lies  in  developing  the  sale  of  profit  items,  certainly 
not  '  developing  the  non-profit  items.  The  trick  lies  in  hoiv 
to  f  if, 

^  le  some  of  your  competitors  will  continue  to  spend  time 
and  oney  in  advertising  items  that  there  is  no  money  in  and 
wh  people  will  buy  anyway,  we  will  concentrate  on  things 
the  js  some  sense  in  selling :  the  profit  items. 

'i  re  are  many  profit  items  that  need  salesmanship  in  every 
stoi ..  Let  us  take  one  group  as  an  example.  Canned  foods. 


How  are  we  going  to  sell  them? 

By  having  a  sale?  By  cutting  the  price? 

A  thousand  times  No.  Remember,  the  reason  people  buy  the 
low-profit  items  is  because  they  are  cheap.  Obviously  then,  the 
price  angle  is  not  a  money-making  one. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fallacy  of  the  price  angle 
in  modern  merchandising.  The  only  appeal  you  can  make  with 
a  price  is  to  cut  it. 

Competition  is  not  the  life  of  trade!  It  is  more  often  the 
death  of  profit. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  the  customer  is  so  price- 
minded?  It  is  because  the  merchant  has  made  her  so. 

By  some  cockeyed  reasoning  in  the  past,  the  grocery  business 
decided  to  grow  rich  by  cutting  its  profits.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  to  plaster  ads  and  stores  with  prices.  In  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  they  rise  to  smack  you  in  the  eye. 

Consider  their  prominence.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  customer 
places  emphasis  also  on  price?  Yet  every  cut  in  price  makes  it 
that  much  harder  to  meet  the  rent  and  the  payroll. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  these  price-wars.  Last 
winter  they  spread  through  many  a  city  and  town  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  prairie  fire.  Stores  blossomed  out  overnight  with 
a  rash  of  tags  and  banners  and,  one  after  another,  other  stores 
in  these  areas  fell  prey  to  the  jitters  and  cut  and  slashed  in  a 
frenzy  of  what  they  considered  self-defense.  Merchandise  was 
sold  at  prices  which  left  no  room  for  profit,  and  such  items  as 
milk  and  coffee  sold  at  way  below  the  replacement  price.  One 
store  advertised  “A  Thousand  and  One  Bargains” — and  did  a 
land-office  business — in  red  ink. 

I  was  reminded,  as  I  watched  these  senseless  battles,  of  the 
story  of  two  grocers  whose  stores  were  on  opposite  corners  of 
the  same  street.  They  started  a  price-war  on  bottled  milk.  The 
first  grocer  cut  his  price  from  fourteen  cents  to  thirteen  cents 
a  quart.  His  competitor  promptly  cut  his  price  to  twelve — and 
the  war  was  on. 

Back  and  forth  waged  the  battle  of  milk,  with  prices  tail¬ 
spinning  down  until  the  first  grocer  was  offering  milk  for  one 
cent  a  quart. 

For  a  minute  the  second  grocer  was  stumped.  Then  he  put 
a  sign  in  his  window,  “One  quart  of  milk  Free  to  every 
customer.” 

Presently,  a  woman  saw  his  sign  and  came  into  his  store. 
After  making  her  purchase  she  demanded  her  free  quart  of  milk. 

The  grocer  placed  one  cent  in  the  woman’s  outstretched  palm. 
“Madam,”  he  said  gravely,  “with  this  penny  you  can  get  your 
quart  of  milk  just  across  the  street.” 

I  am  not  disposing  of  competition  and  price  problems  with 
an  airy  wave  of  the  hand.  They  have  their  place  in  every 
grocer’s  consideration.  But  let  us  first  consider  the  real  reason 
why  people  come  into  your  store  to  buy. 

Just  what  is  a  sale  and  tvhy  do  people  buy? 

The  only  reason  in  the  world  why  people  come  into  your  store 
to  buy  your  wares  is  because  they  desire,  or  have  to  have,  the 
merchandise  you  offer  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  you  your 
price  for  it. 

The  urge  to  buy  is  the  desire  to  possess!  Attracted  by  your 
merchandise,  these  people  desire  to  possess  it. 

Desire  is  mental.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  a  picture  in  the 
mind  of  the  buyer,  which  is  so  attractive  that  they  want  that 
merchandise. 

The  place  to  begin  is  at  the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  of 
all  sales  is  not  in  your  store  but  in  the  minds  of  your  customers. 
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This  desire  to  possess  is  what  starts  every  subsequent  step  in 
the  industry.  These  sales  begin  the  success  of  the  retailer,  whole¬ 
saler,  canner,  can-maker,  steel-maker,  farmer — right  down  to  the 
man  who  digs  the  ore  or  tills  the  soil. 

Until  that  customer  buys — nothing  is  set  in  ^notion.  As  long 
as  that  can  of  food  remains  in  your  store,  it  blocks  that  much 
your  further  sales,  further  canning  of  crops,  making  of  cans, 
planting,  harvesting  and  even  the  making  of  more  steel. 

The  motive  behind  desire  can  be  appearance,  deliciousness, 
convenience,  nourishment,  high  quality  or  a  dozen  other  reasons. 
But  the  merchant  who  depends  on  the  price  alone  to  attract  his 
trade,  will  be  always  whittling  away  his  profits,  selling  the  lower 
grades  and  actually  emphasizing  the  one  thing  he  fears  the  most. 

Some  merchandise,  by  its  visual  appeal,  creates  its  own  attrac¬ 
tive  picture.  Here  Nature  shows  us  her  brand  of  salesmanship. 

A  delicious  box  of  strawberries  instantly  suggests  to  the  house¬ 
wife  flavor,  lusciousness,  nourishment  and  a  dozen  attractive  uses. 

No  man  can  face  a  glistening  new  automobile  without  a  mental 
picture  of  himself  behind  the  wheel  of  that  big  car  and  have 
visions  of  the  places  he  would  visit  and  the  people  he  would 
have  share  that  ride. 

Why,  you  can’t  even  look  at  a  bathing  suit  without  thinking 
of  the  shore,  gay  crowds  and  the  tingle  of  the  refreshing  water. 

Uses!  The  greatest  sales  incentive  in  the  world  for  all 
merchandise. 

What  of  these  other  reasons?  Quality,  freshness,  nourishment, 
safety,  deliciousness  and  value? 

If  a  man  placed  a  gleaming  diamond  ring  in  your  hand  and 
told  you  it  cost  five  thousand  dollars,  you  not  only  would  handle 
it  with  great  care  but  with  great  respect  for  its  value.  Yet  that 
can  of  corn  on  your  shelf  cost  the  industry  several  millions  of 
dollars  to  reach  you  in  its  present  perfection. 

Frankly,  how  much  respect  do  you  have  for  canned  foods? 
Do  you  handle  them  with  care  and  appreciation  or  do  you  slam 
them  down  on  the  counter  and  say  “What  else?”  The  answer 
to  this  one  is — in  accordance  with  how  much  you  know  about 
them. 

Canned  foods  are  hidden  from  your  customer’s  eyes.  They 
have  no  visual  appeal.  Therefore,  how  much  you  know  and 
can  tell  about  your  merchandise  will  govern  the  confidence  yotir 
customer  will  have  in  your  goods  and  in  you. 

Today  you  are  on  the  spot.  Something  more  is  necessary 
today  in  salesmanship  than  just  a  price  and  a  pleasant  manner. 

Know  your  goods.  Your  customers  are  very  much  interested 
and  very  much  awake  to  the  cleanliness  and  values  of  the 
things  they  buy.  They  read  and  study.  There  are  over  eight 
thousand  courses  in  consumer  education  in  this  country  in  food 
subjects  alone  open  to  the  public. 

Think  of  it!  An  amazing  warning  to  every  grocer. 

Our  mailings  to  people  interested  in  canned  foods  information 
averages  over  eight  thousand  pieces  of  mail  a  day!  We  get 
eighteen  or  twenty  requests,  in  a  single  day,  for  a  speaker  to 
address  audiences  throughout  the  country  on  canned  foods 
subjects. 

Among  these  people  who  write  to  us  and  who  attend  these 
lectures  are  those  living  in  your  own  towns  and  who  trade  at 
your  store.  Yet  in  the  flood  of  letters  we  receive  and  the 
thousands  of  questions  we  answer,  not  one  person  has  ever 
mentioned  price! 

Think  that  over!  They  are  interested  in  what  they  get  for 
their  money,  not  in  what  they  give  for  that  merchandise.  That 
is  why  these  wise  grocers,  these  thousands  of  merchants  who 
have  learned  the  way  of  modern  successful  merchandising,  are 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  price  wrangling  and  are  carrying  and 
stressing  quality. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  important  to  this  great  industry 
you  are?  That  you  retailers  and  salesmen  are  the  “tops"  in 
this  great  national  industry?  If  there  were  no  stores  where 
the  public  could  purchase  these  foods — how  long  do  you  think 
the  canners  of  this  country  could  stay  in  business? 

You  grocers  are  “key”  people  and  very  vital  to  the  tremend¬ 
ous  food  industry.  It  is  upon  you  that  the  grower,  the  canner 
and  every  other  allied  industry  must  depend  to  market  these 
great  harvests. 

But  you  have  another  responsibility. 

You,  each  one,  meet  hundreds  of  consumers  we  can  never 
reach,  and  collectively  thousands.  We  must  depend  on  you  to 


help  advertise  canned  foods.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  buying 
more  space  in  the  papers. 

What  is  advertising?  I  have  been  asked  many  times  why  tiie 
American  Can  Company  sponsors  so  great  an  educational 
program.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now. 

First,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  consumer  information, 
but  chiefly  because  educational  effort  is  the  truest  form  of 
Advertising. 

Webster’s  Dictionary  defines  advertising  as,  “To  give  notice 
or  information.  To  inform  or  interest  the  public.” 

Notice  this  carefully:  “To  inform  or  interest  the  public.” 
Before  the  public  will  buy  they  must  first  have  interest,  under¬ 
standing,  and  confidence  in  that  merchandise. 

An  old  philosopher  once  said,  “That  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  we  often  fear." 

Understanding!  Confidence!  If  people  lack  confidence  in 
canned  foods,  if  they  fear  them  or  regard  them  in  other  than 
the  highest  esteem,  this  lack  of  confidence  will  reflect  right 
back  into  your  own  sales. 

How  clear,  then,  is  the  way  to  greater  profits  and  sales. 
To  interest,  to  increase  the  knowledge,  to  build  the  confidence 
that  increases  the  desire  to  buy — to  possess. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  contact  every  consumer  in  the 
country,  we  must  continue  to  depend  on  you  key  people  to  help 
us  influence  others  and  to  meet  this  great  wave  of  popular 
interest  in  these  foods;  to  dispell  these  old  prejudices  which 
have  been  too  long  tolerated  by  this  industry. 

But  here  again  you  will  find  us  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  you.  We  are  also  working  with  other  key  people  right 
among  your  customers. 

Realizing  the  importance  that  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
dietitians,  hospital  and  health  officials  play  in  the  moulding  of 
public  confidence,  good  opinion  and  the  guiding  of  eating  habits, 
we  have  carried  the  same  message  to  them  through  the  medical 
magazines,  books  and  exhibits. 

What  do  you  think  our  result  was?  Over  ten  thousand 
doctors  wrote  to  us  for  material.  Educational  literature  on 
these  foods  is  in  the  offices  of  physicians,  nutritionists  and 
hospital  executives  from  coast  to  coast — all  explaining  canned 
foods! 

Through  the  media  of  Home  Economics  magazines  and 
special  literature  and  thousands  of  home  economics  teachers, 
millions  of  students  and  young  women  they  contact  are  losing 
the  prejudices  and  are  building  confidence  in  these  wonderful 
foods  each  year. 

Parent-Teacher  magazines  reach  an  important  group  and  in 
our  Canco  Testing  Kitchen  we  are  doing  a  two-fold  job.  Fur¬ 
nishing  tested  recipes  for  use  on  labels  and  printed  matter  and 
collaborating  with  magazine  and  newspaper  home  economists 
and  food  experts  who  visit  our  kitchen  because  they  are 
interested  in  facts  and  recipes  and  ideas  about  these  foods. 

And  then  there  is  our  Speaking  Service.  Get  a  canned  foods 
speaker  before  your  Service  Clubs,  High  School  assemblies. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Church  and  Civic  organizations. 

They  all  eat — don’t  they?  They  must  buy  their  food  at  some¬ 
body’s  store! 

Well,  what’s  holding  you  up?  There  it  is — and  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  dime! 

Canned  foods  are  the  freshest,  cleanest,  safest,  most  nourish¬ 
ing  and  economical  foods  in  the  world  today.  Once  you  study 
and  convince  yourself  of  this,  the  ring  of  conviction  in  your 
voice  will  win  you  many  new  customers. 

Let  me  back  up  these  statements.  First,  “freshness.” 

Just  what  is  true  freshness?  Raw  foods  are  sometin  es 
referred  to  as  “fresh”  foods,  yet  they  are  frequently  many 
miles  and  hours  from  the  garden.  Freshness  is  not  measured 
in  degrees  of  time,  but  by  the  nearness  food  can  be  held  to  ts 
perfection  at  the  moment  of  harvest.  Canned  foods  are  har¬ 
vested  and  sealed  in  all  their  original  garden  freshness  bef  re 
they  start  their  journey  toward  the  distant  market  places. 

Canned  foods  are  the  cleanest  and  safest  because  they  ore 
sterilized  foods,  freed  from  all  harmful  living  organisms,  ond 
are  sealed  in  a  vacuum  against  further  contamination  from  he 
spore-laden  air.  Science  has  found  that  boiling  temperat.*re 
is  not  enough  to  protect  all  these  foods  and  has  determii  ed 
the  safe  sterilizing  temperatures  now  used  by  the  industry. 

Canned  foods  have  been  repeatedly  proven  among  the  highest 
in  nutritive  content  because  they  are  quickly  scaled  at  harvest 
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and  not  allowed  to  lose  that  vitamine  and  nutritive  content 
through  oxidation,  due  to  exposure  or  to  open-kettle  methods 
of  cooking.  Oxidation  we  find,  not  heat,  destroys  these  values. 

Canned  foods  are  among  the  most  economical  of  all  foods 
for  they  are  not  subject  to  waste  and  every  ounce  is  usable. 
Nor  do  they  have  to  be  used  immediately  after  purchase  in  a 
race  against  deterioration.  By  these  modern  methods  the 
goodness  is  sealed  in  and  your  customer  given  the  key. 

The  “tin  cans”  is  not  a  tin  can  and  it  is  not  made  of  tin. 

It  is  made  of  pure  steel.  A  steel  that  is  as  sterile  and  as 

carefully  selected  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate 
surgical  or  dental  instruments.  Steel,  we  find,  is  the  ideal 
material  for  confining  food  for,  with  the  exclusion  of  air  (and 
the  canner  always  seals  in  a  vacuum)  this  steel  will  make  no 
union  with,  or  lend  the  least  bit  of  flavor  to,  these  foods. 

But  steel  will  oxidize,  or  as  we  call  it  “rust”,  upon  the 
precipitation  of  moisture  on  its  surface  due  to  differences  in 
temperature,  much  as  it  does  on  a  glass  of  cold  water.  So  we 
must  coat  both  sides  of  this  steel  with  a  non-oxidizing,  non- 

rusting  metal  which  is  pure  tin.  But  the  thickness  of  this 

coating  of  pure  tin  on  both  sides  of  this  sheet  of  steel  is  about 
one-fortieth  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair.  Many  of  these 
containers  are  lined  with  an  enamel  coating  as  an  additional 
protection  in  preserving  the  delicate  colors  of  certain  foods. 

See  that  your  customers  know  these  facts  and  that  the 
modern  canned  foods  are  sterile,  safe,  sealed  in  all  their  garden 
freshness  in  stout  containers  of  pure  sterile  steel.  These 
modern  foods  have  little  chance  of  gaining  their  rightful  place 
in  the  American  homes  unless  the  true  facts  of  their  many 
values  are  understood  by  these  customers  of  yours.  That  is 
why  you  “key  people”  must  know  them  first. 

Open  a  container  of  food,  now  and  then,  for  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer.  Display  it  with  reverence,  handle  it  with  care,  place  a 
little  in  a  clean  dish  and  ask  her  to  taste  it.  Show  admiration 
for  this  food  as  you  explain  it  and  tell  its  many  fine  qualities. 
Suggest  several  new  and  attractive  uses  in  planning  a  meal. 

How  many  times  have  you  been  asked,  “Is  it  safe  to  leave 
food  in  the  open  can?”  Remember  this;  when  you  or  your 
customer  opens  a  can  of  these  sterile  foods  in  your  home  and 
are  not  going  to  use  all  of  the  contents  immediately,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  leave  the  food  in  the  can  and  you  do  not  have 
to  put  it  into  another  dish. 

This  idea  that,  after  all  the  years  and  huge  sums  spent  in 
perfecting  the  metal  container,  that  the  best  thing  we  could 
evolve  was  something  that  when  you  opened  it,  would  start  to 
slowly  poison  you  —  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  Yet 
thousands  of  housewives,  their  minds  filled  with  silly  misinfor¬ 
mation,  hasten  to  dump  these  foods  from  a  perfectly  safe  con¬ 
tainer  into  a  dish  that  is  often  far  from  sterile.  So  tell  your 
customers  about  this,  too.  Don’t  let  them  fear  the  container. 
It  is  the  most  sterile  thing  in  their  pantry  or  kitchen.  After 
these  foods  are  opened  they  should  be  kept  covered  and  cool 
in  the  ice-box  and  used  up  within  two  or  three  days  as  all 
cooked  foods  should.  It  is  the  spoilage-spore  content  in  the  air 
that  causes  the  spoilage  of  foods  and  not  the  container  which 
has  had  to  take  the  blame  all  these  years  just  because  some 
people  don’t  know  the  real  reason. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  store  salesman, 
particularly  to  those  over  forty  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  adage  in  the  world  that  has  been  more  completely 
exploded  than  the  one  that  “you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks.”  Not  that  forty  is  old,  or  sixty — for  that  matter.  You 
can  be  old  chronologically,  young  emotionally  and  as  intellect¬ 
ually  level-minded  as  a  sage  of  seventy — provided  you  keep 
your  mind  open! 

I  said  a  while  ago  “keep  your  mind  green.”  If  you  are  in 
the  alert  and  vigorous  forties  you  are  of  great  value  to  your 
store.  Living  can  have  brought  you  a  great  store  of  common- 
sense,  tolerance  and  serenity;  but  whether  you  are  sixteen  or 
sixty,  you  cannot  learn  with  any  facility  unless  you  are 
interested.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  things  you  sell,  if  you 
like  to  learn  the  fascinating  story  that  lies  behind  every  can 
and  package  on  those  shelves,  then  you  will  succeed,  because 
you  want  to  go  on  growing!  The  greater  that  interest  the 
greater  the  ease  with  which  you  can  learn  and  remember. 

The  store  you  work  in  can  pay  you  big  dividends  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  training — in  addition  to  any  pay — if  you  learn 
to  feature  your  service  and  yourself  instead  of  letting  the  price 


tags  overwhelm  the  customer.  Every  grocer  owes  it  to  hi  : 
business  to  see  that  his  clerks  are  well  informed,  are  able  to 
sell  quality  and  values  rather  than  price,  and  above  all  art- 
colorful.  You  can’t  expect  a  can  of  tomatoes  or  peaches  to 
interest  a  customer  if  it  has  a  dull  and  colorless  label,  neither 
will  a  store  salesman  or-  saleswoman  interest  your  customers 
unless  they  are  alert,  their  faces  alive  with  interest  and  their 
clothing  with  some  spot  of  color.  It  may  be  but  a  bright 
ornament  or  flower  pinned  high  on  the  shoulder  of  the  girl 
behind  the  counter,  or  it  may  be  the  new  necktie  of  the  sales¬ 
man  that  is  eye-compelling  and  has  some  zip  to  it.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  is  offering  something  bright  for  the  customer’s  eyes  to 
light  upon  besides  the  price  tags  and  it  is  centering  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  salesforce  and  giving  salesmanship  a  chance. 

If  you  think  all  this  sounds  silly  just  try  a  little  experiment. 
Let  some  clerk  pick  out  an  article  of  food  he  or  she  personally 
is  fond  of  eating.  Pick  the  most  expensive  brand  and  let  him 
make  it  his  special  for  the  day.  Let  him  take  just  one  square 
foot  of  suitable  space  on  the  counter  and  make  a  display  of 
one  can  of  each  kind  of  that  food  you  carry.  Take  pineapple, 
for  instance,  one  can  of  slices,  one  can  of  tid-bits,  salad  stick, 
crushed  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice.  Over  this  modest  dis¬ 
play  put  a  little  card  reading:  “How  long  since  you  have  served 
Pineapple?”  and  then  underneath  “These  pineapple  products 
took  two  years  to  grow  to  full  sun-ripeness.  They  were  tightly 
sealed  in  far-away  Hawaii  and  have  traveled  over  five  thousand 
miles  to  reach  your  table.  Let  us  show  you  the  newest  ways  to 
serve  them.”  (And,  mind  you,  no  price  tag!) 

If  you  write  to  the  American  Can  Company,  New  York  City, 
we  will  send  you  a  fascinating  book  all  about  pineapple,  which 
tells  its  romantic  history,  how  it  is  grown  and  packed  and  all 
the  other  information  this  salesman  will  need  to  become  a  good 
pineapple  salesman.  After  this  is  over  try  another.  Take, 
this  time.  Tomatoes  for  the  foot-square  special.  What  a  color¬ 
ful  display  this  will  make.  Ripe  tomatoes  in  cans,  tomato  juice, 
catsup,  chili,  soup  and  so  on. 

This  time  let  your  sign  read: 

“Is  a  Tomato  a  Fruit  or  a  Vegetable?” 

(actually  it  is  regarded  by  the  scientist  as  a  fruit)  and  under¬ 
neath  this  heading: 

“Do  you  know  which?  Let  us  tell  you  of  its  new  attractive 
uses.” 

Tomato  juice,  frozen  in  the  refrigerator  in  cubes,  will  keep 
the  tomato  cocktail  pleasantly  cool  upon  the  table  without 
dilution,  and  the  use  of  tomato  sherbet  is  already  more  popular 
than  the  fruit  ices  when  served  with  the  meat  course.  Try  it 
sometime. 

Taken  one  by  one,  these  various  excursions  into  the  realm 
of  food’s  attractiveness  soon  make  food  experts  among  the  staff 
behind  your  counters,  and  a  respect  for  their  helpfulness  grows 
among  your  customers. 

Before  you  realize  it  you  have  sold  yourself,  your  courtesy 
and  knowledge,  and  a  confidence  is  born.  A  confidence  in  yonr 
merchandise  and  in  your  -store.  With  greater  frequency  you 
will  hear  your  customers  say,  “Maybe  I  can  save  a  penny  here 
and  there  at  the  “Cutrate”,  but  I  like  this  store.  Here  I  can 
get  Quality,  in  brands  that  I  have  tested,  and  courteous  service 
and  up-to-the-minute  ideas.  Your  salesmen  certainly  knom 
their  groceries.” 

There  are  the  two  roads.  It  is  up  to  you. 

Go  back  to  your  store  and  whittle  and  cut  and  whittle  and 
see  where  you  end  up.  Or  go  back  and  sell  quality,  safety, 
nourishment,  true  freshness  and  new  ideas  in  deliciousn(  s 
and — what  is  of  most  importance — a  confidence  in  you  as  a 
merchant,  and  in  your  store.  There  is  need  today  in  the  groct  y 
business  for  greater  salesmanship.  Even  a  child  can  sell  pri>  e. 

Know  the  fascinating  story  of  the  modern  foods  and  the  d  y 
will  come  when  you  will  no  longer  look  upon  these  sterile,  cle.  n 
containers  as  a  “tin  can”  but  as  a  Symbol.  A  symbol  of  a  gr(  it 
gift  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  made  possil  le 
by  the  skill  and  the  patience  and  the  vision  of  the  worl  s 
great  scientific  men,  that  they  and  you  and  I  can  enjoy  t  le 
harvests  of  the  world’s  fairest  gardens — and  of  the  seas—  .n 
all  their  deliciousness.  Anywhere  and  any  time,  without  givi  ig 
thought  to  miles  or  seasons  or  clime. 

Go  out  and  sell  these  things  proudly,  for  you  and  we  togeth-r, 
have  brought  them  every  one — just  within  the  reach  of  th  ir 
hands. 
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■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


•CAN  STOP 
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Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

M  unuf  in  t  iirt'rs  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chum  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 

AYARS  New  Perfection  ADJ^USTMENT  I 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


{CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


STEAM  CO/L 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEAKS, 
LIMA  BEAKS,  RED 
KIDKEY  BEAKS,  WHOLE 
GRAIK  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 
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November  21, 19S3 


Wisconsin  Canners  Meeting 

Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  November  14,  15,  16,  1938 


A  SIGNIFICANT  fact  about  the  program  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association’s  Convention — 
as  was  also  the  case  with  the  lowa-Nebraska 
meeting — is  its  nearly  complete  devotion  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  merchandising.  Year  after  year  The  Canning 
Trade  has  urged  upon  this  industry  the  importance  of 
greater  effort  along  these  lines.  It  is  putting  it  mildly 
when  we  say  that  we  are  pleased  to  hear  these  canners 
and  machinery  and  supply  men,  who  entered  this  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  resignation  to 
little  or  no  profits,  being  told  by  Mr.  Beale  that  the 
Canned  Pea  Cooperative  is  in  full  swing ;  by  Mr.  Sturdy 
and  Miss  Cowles  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
an  oversupply  of  canned  foods,  but  that  the  answer 
lies  in  merchandising  and  education. 

As  the  meeting  progressed,  frowns  changed  to 
smiles,  heads  again  became  erect,  chests  protruded  and 
the  small  groups  of  standing  men,  so  familiar  to  con¬ 
ventions,  once  again  resounded  with  hearty  laughter. 
In  just  a  few  days  the  gloom  of  600  men  has  been 
given  a  mighty  shock,  and  confidence  in  the  future 
has  advanced  at  least  to  the  50-yard  line. 

This  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  began  on 
Monday,  November  14th,  at  9 :30  A.  M.  with  registra¬ 
tion,  the  actual  session  beginning  with  luncheon  at 
12:30  P.  M. 

President  J.  L.  Albright,  with  the  lunch  disposed  of, 
introduced  President  Karl  K.  Mayer  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  who  took  as  his  subject,  and 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Next  Year  and  the  Next — What  Then? 

By  Karl  Kuner  Mayer 

President,  National  Canners  Association 

yOUR  group  is  an  important  one  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  your  actions,  your  progress,  your 
activities,  are  of  far-reaching  import.  Your  very  size  makes 
you  an  element  in  Wisconsin’s  economic  life  that  cannot  be 
disregarded. 

Let’s  look  a  moment  at  your  size,  let’s  measure  your  stature 
in  your  own  State.  First,  there  are  175  of  you,  175  canning 
factories  operating  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  You  have  an 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  You  pack  products  having  an  annual  value  of 
about  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  You  pay  35,000  to  40,000 
growers  ten  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  you  pack.  Your  175  factories  employ  25,000  workers 
and  you  pay  them  around  four  millions  of  dollars  for  their  work. 
As  a  taxpayer,  too,  you  are  an  important  part  of  Wisconsin’s 
income,  with  an  annual  tax  approximately  $750,000.  And, 
finally,  your  purchase  of  crops  represents  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  Wisconsin’s  total  cash  income  from  all  farm  crops. 

Beyond  doubt  a  vitally  important  factor  in  your  own  state,  it 
is  also  evident  that  you  are  among  the  forefront  in  the  national 
production  picture. 


This  revealing  group  of  figures,  this  rather  startling  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  brings  home  in  a  vivid  manner  the  importance  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  canning  industry.  *  *  * 

Through  the  information  that  has  come  to  me  while  serving 
as  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  as  a 
result  of  talks  I  have  had  throughout  the  country,  I  know  that 
I  can  say  truthfully  that  we  as  an  industry,  do  not  want  an 
Overlord  to  control  and  dictate  our  individual  policies.  And  it 
matters  little  whether  that  Overlord  might  be  self-selected,  or 
imposed  upon  us  from  outside,  we  do  not  want  that  type  of 
solution  to  our  problem. 

What  we  do  want  is  “something,”  a  “something”  which  may 
yet  be  undefinable,  but  a  “something”  which  will  permit  a  sound, 
sanely  run  individual  business  to  be  successfully  operated  with¬ 
out  being  put  in  constant  jeopardy  by  unintelligent  and 
irresponsible  competition.  What  we  want  is  the  right  to  exercise 
our  own  abilities  and  get  a  reward  commensurate  with  those 
abilities.  *  *  * 

And  now,  about  that  “something.”  Perhaps  we  can  begin  to 
see  the  vague  pattern  on  which  that  “something”  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  And  I  say  “will  be,”  and  not  “may  be,”  for  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  our  industry  can  diagnose  our  ills,  isolate  the  trouble, 
and  provide  the  means  for  the  cure.  And  as  a  start  I  feel  that 
what  we  must  do — as  an  industry  of  individual  canners  main¬ 
taining  our  individuality — is  to  attack  the  problems  that  can 
be  defined,  and  solve  them. 

Let’s  consider  discussions  prevalent  in  the  industry  today. 
Lots  of  talk  is  heard  about  being  more  “merchandising- 
minded.”  So  much  talk,  in  fact,  that  many  of  us  half  expect 
the  full  solution  to  all  our  problems  to  come  tumbling  from  this 
magic  phrase  alone.  Yet  if  we  think  rationally,  we  must  realize 
that  to  become  merchandising-minded  is  a  result  of  the  gathering 
of  much  factual  data,  and  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  use  of 
that  data.  Merchandising  is  not  the  beginning  it  is  the 
culmination. 

But  where,  we  can  well  ask  ourselves,  is  this  factual  data 
coming  from?  How  can  you  and  I,  as  individual  canners,  get 
the  information  of  this  nature  that  will  permit  us  to  make  sound 
conclusions?  And,  if  we  can  ask  ourselves  that  question  there 
is  little  reason  why  we  should  not  admit  the  clear  truth  of  an 
answering  statement — and  that  is  that  you  and  I  as  individual 
canners  can  provide  ourselves  with  this  information  if  each  of 
us  will  do  his  own  individual  part!  If  some  of  our  number 
are  unwilling,  they  not  only  proceed  in  their  own  business  wef  r- 
ing  a  blindfold  of  their  own  making,  but  they  also  make  it 
harder  for  other  members  of  the  industry  who  are  attempting  to 
make  sound  and  far-reaching  progress. 

In  my  own  opinion,  guess  and  bluff  have  no  place  in  pres'-nt 
day  merchandising.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  whei:  a 
larger-than-usual  pack  is  put  up,  no  matter  what  its  actual  s>.e, 
guess  and  rumor  always  put  it  higher — often  much  higher.  A  so 
you  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  there  have  been  times  when  th'  se 
guesses  and  rumors  have  been  disinterested.  You  know  wl  at 
happens  to  prices — ^then! 

I  am  neither  arguing  that  a  canner  ought  to  disclose,  nor  t'  at 
he  should  need  to  disclose,  his  private  and  individual  affairs  as 
such  to  other  canners.  I  do  contend,  however,  that  it  is  to  ihe 
best  interest  of  all  canners  that  they  have  for  their  intellig  nt 
use  and  study  a  factual  survey  of  the  entire  industry’s  positioi'  at 
all  times.  And  to  get  this  broad  picture  for  all  canners,  it  is 
important  that  each  canner  contribute  to  the  industry’s  port¬ 
folio  of  facts  the  needed  data  concerning  his  own  business. 
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F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


INC. 

Herman  Damse ,  Presi^. 
419-4*21  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  IS^S-iSP-G 


are  the  proven  results  of  Langsenkamp  Juice  Production 
Equipment.  Let  us  give  you  complete  information  NOW  about 
the  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System,  the  Indiana  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractor  ana  otner  i^angsenKamp  units  tnat 
complete  thejmost  efficient  juice  production 
line  available.  Get  the  information  NOW 


and  do  your  own’cbecking.  iYou’ll  be  gra¬ 
tified  with  the  possibilities  of  this  superb 
equipment.  Write.  An 
88-page  catalog  illust¬ 
rating  and  describing 
complete  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  canning 
plant,  if  you  request  it. 


PI^ANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS  , 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR  Jf 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 
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As  all  of  you  well  know,  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  done  much  of  the  ground  work 
of  correlating  figures  of  the  National  pack.  Far  as  they  have 
gone  in  this  work — much  as  has  been  done — it  is  only  the 
approach  to  what  can  be  done,  the  information  that  can  be  had. 

All  figures  that  are  a  part  of,  or  related  to,  our  industry  are 
vital  to  the  planning  of  operations  for  our  own  businesses. 

If  we  had  at  our  call  and  for  our  use  adequate  analyses  of 
our  industry’s  condition  it  would  have  a  tremendously  stabilizing 
force  in  the  industry.  It  would  completely  lay  to  rest  the  wild 
guesses  and  unfounded  rumors  with  which  we  now  are  oftimes 
plagued. *  *  * 

Speaking  bluntly,  I  think  the  whole  business  boils  down  to 
these  essential  facts.  We  are  each  of  us  component  parts  of  a 
tremendous  industry.  We  have  been  formed  and  fashioned  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  high-speed  can  production  made 
possible  the  packs  we  have  now  from  year  to  year;  we  have 
been  pushed  on  by  laboratory  discoveries,  by  transportation 
facilities,  by  advances  in  crop  production,  and  by  a  national 
economy  that,  until  a  few  short  years  ago,  absorbed  our  prod¬ 
ucts  without  effort.  We  have  progressed  independently,  and  until 
recently,  well.  But  now  we  seem  to  be  stumbling,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  path  would  again  be  smoothed  if  we  could 
fashion  the  necessary  tool — the  figures  of  industry  activity  in 
all  its  branches ;  for  then  we  would  have  a  basis  to  move  forward 
on,  with  knowledge !  *  *  * 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  to  do  actual  merchandising  for  its  members,  nor 
is  it  the  National  Canners  Association’s  business  to  control  its 
members’  operations.  Even  if  it  could  be  done  legally,  I  am 
extremely  doubtful  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  automatic  set-up 
that  would  permit  such  action  or  control  of  member’s  merchan¬ 
dising  activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  strongly  that  National  Canners 
Association  should  make  every  effort,  should  take  every  possible 
step,  to  so  equip  its  members  that  they,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
knowledge  and  the  facts  that  could  be  made  available,  might 
constantly  become  better  merchandisers.  *  *  * 

In  the  light  of  this,  then,  I  should  like  to  see  more  complete 
statistics  on  production,  on  sales,  on  stocks;  more  studies  on  the 
economic  significance  of  these  data;  more  analyses  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  products  and  the  potentialities  of  the  various 
markets  for  them.  I  should  like  to  see  more,  in  fact,  of  every 
line  of  investigation  and  study  that  will  equip  you  and  me  to 
conduct  our  business  with  intelligence  and  a  greater  degree  of 
sureness  in  the  correct  basis  for  our  decisions. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  that  the  Division  of  Statistics 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  was  an  organization  that 
could,  promptly  and  accurately  compile  such  information  on 
the  national  picture,  as  it  now  does  on  a  more  limited  source 
basis.  *  *  * 

The  time  is  now  ripe,  not  simply  for  an  extension  of  that 
service,  but  for  economic  studies  that  will  develop  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  on  both  production  and  distribution  of  the  industry’s 
products,  that  will  show  where  there  may  be  need  for  changing 
our  present  methods  and  practices,  and  that  will  develop  the 
proper  basis  for  a  continuous  and  enlarged  service  program. 
This  isn’t  a  job  to  be  done  in  a  few  months  or  a  few  years. 
It’s  a  job  which,  like  that  of  scientific  research,  will  constantly 
open  up  new  fields  of  study  and  new  fields  of  service.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  it  because  the  industry  now,  more  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  has  a  real  appreciation  of  the  need  for  it,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  that  might  come  from  it. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  its  activities,  it  has  been  because  I  have  wished  to  firmly 
implant  in  your  minds,  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Canners  Association — to  draw  for  you  an  accurate  impression 
of  the  dependability  and  capability  of  the  organization  as  a  fact¬ 
finding  group,  no  matter  in  what  field  within  the  industry. 

And,  finally,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  National  Canners 
Association  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  possibilities  of 
danger  for  all  of  us  that  have  lurked  and  still  lurk,  in  the 
inadequacy  of  dependable  facts  concerning  our  industry’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Much  thought  has  been  given  the  matter.  The  National 
Canners  Association  has  been  anxious  to  explore  this  broad 


channel  of  distribution  in  an  effort  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  reason  for  the  upset  and  unstabilized 
conditions  that  are  existing  today,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
an  effective  remedy  for  these  upset  conditions. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  tlie 
Association  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this 
all-important  and  difficult  problem.  That  committee’s  first  task 
is  to  develop  a  program  for  presentation  to  the  industry — a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  cover  both  the  subjects  to  be  studied  and  the 
agencies  or  personnel  to  conduct  the  work.  This  in  itself  is  no 
small  job,  and  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  economic 
research  program  can  succeed  unless  it  has  behind  it  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  committee’s  report,  which 
will  come  to  you  later,  with  the  benefit  of  all  the  serious  study 
now  being  made  by  the  committee  and  by  experts  whom  it  is 
consulting  in  the  field  of  economic  research.  It  is  my  personal 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  thought  now  being  given  this 
subject  will  be  formulated,  by  the  time  of  the  National  conven¬ 
tion,  into  a  well-knit  coherent  plan  that  can  be  placed  before  the 
industry.  But  I  can  say  to  you  that  this  research  job,  by  its 
very  nature,  will  require  time,  competent  personnel,  and 
especially,  your  cooperation. 

I  would  add  only  this.  The  conditions  of  today,  with  all  their 
grief  and  attendant  headaches,  will  be  reviewed  a  few  years 
hence  in  one  of  two  lights.  It  will  either  be  considered  a  very 
dark  period  which  we  only  hope  won’t  visit  us  again,  or  it  can 
mean  that  out  of  the  concentrated  thinking  of  this  time,  we  have 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  structure  of  knowledge,  the  value  of 
which  today  can  only  vaguely  be  realized,  so  great  will  be  its 
scope! 

This  bunch  of  canners  were  particularly  interested 
in  the  Canned  Pea  Cooperative’s  progress  and  listened 
with  very  close  attention  to  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale,  Executive 
Secretary  in  charge  of  this  movement. 

He  reviewed  the  beginning  and  procedure  of  this 
forward  movement,  announcing  that  they  now  have 
140  members  distributed  throughout  the  entire  country 
— New  York  and  Maine  13,  Tri-States  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  20,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  7,  Illinois  1, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  8,  Wisconsin  73,  Utah, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  7,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Montana  and  Idaho  11. 

He  so  thoroughly  opened  up  this  very  interesting 
question  that  we  are  going  to  reserve  his  address  for 
special  feature,  in  all  probability  next  week. 

Following  this  interesting  address,  Mr.  George 
Shields  of  Leo  Burnett  Advertising  Company,  in  charge 
of  publicity  for  the  merchandising  campaign,  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  efforts  being  undertaken.  ]\Ir. 
Shields  urged  that  the  individual  canner  tie  in  with 
these  efforts,  first  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  (co¬ 
operative,  and  secondly,  by  tying  in  with  the  retailors 
in  newspaper  advertising,  reaching  the  consumer, 
stressing  the  slogan  “Canned  peas  are  cheaper  rnd 
better  this  year.” 

Mr.  Ralph  Cover  of  The  United  Company  put  on  ne 
of  his  well  known  corn  cutting  bees,  this  time  of  W  is- 
consin  corn,  all  yellow  and  all  whole  grain.  There  w  me 
35  different  brands  displayed  and  the  exhibit  held  he 
close  attention  of  all  corn  canners  present. 

The  evening’s  entertainment  was  supplied  by  he 
Nitragin  Company  with  some  of  that  beer  that  mode 
Milwaukee  famous  and  a  good  show,  featuring  .he 
Badger  State  Barn  Dance  Troupe.  This  convention 
looks  forward  to  this  annual  treat  and  their  host  she  ild 
know  that  they  greatly  appreciate  it. 
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ITS  ECONOMICAL  TO 


BUY  the  BEST 


KYLER 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

BEGIN  TO  SAVE  ON  YOUR  COSTS 
BUY  KYLER  MACHINES  .  .  .  . 

'^They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts/' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


KEEP  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  eontingeneies 

through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Miehigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  u»  tell  you  about  it. 

’HE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


K  I  A  [  A  *1  • 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15th 

A  SSEMBLED  early  the  capacity  crowd  evidenced 
their  interest  and  determination  to  work  by 
/  \  giving  careful  attention  to  Mr.  Russell  Winters, 

Chairman  of  the  Raw  Products  Committee,  when  intro¬ 
duced  by  President  Albright. 

Mr.  Winters  outlined  briefly  the  work  of  canning 
crops  research  in  Wisconsin  during  the  past  year  and 
urged  upon  the  body  the  necessity  of  supporting  this 
great  work,  both  financially  and  by  attending  with 
growers,  field  men,  etc.,  the  spring  meeting  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  when  these  problems  will  be  discussed  in 
detail. 

Internal  Black  Spot  in  Beets  had  become  an  acute 
problem  in  Wisconsin.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  had  issued  its 
ultimatum  that  black  in  canned  beets  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  Dr.  Walker  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Winters,  and  who  has 
been  working  on  this  problem,  modestly  stated  that  he 
thought  he  was  on  the  right  road  of  attack,  and  that  a 
good  beginning  had  been  made;  but  to  our  mind,  as 
also  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  in  general,  Dr.  Walker 
has  just  about  solved  this  problem. 

Charts  were  displayed  which  showed  that  by  the 
application  of  Borax  in  test  plots  both  broadcast  and 
side  placement  (one  inch  to  side  with  planting)  Internal 
Black  was  almost  completely  eliminated.  Varied 
amounts  of  20,  40  and  60  pounds  per  acre  were  used, 
and  was  found  that  when  following  the  broadcast 
method  a  plot  of  no  borax  yielded  44  per  cent  disease, 
20  pounds  per  acre  6  per  cent  disease,  40  pounds  5 
per  cent,  and  60  pounds  4  per  cent. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  borax  did  not  cut 
down  stand  and  yield,  but  actually  increased  them  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  used.  The  Doctor  was 
anxious  to  point  out,  however,  that  he  was  not  recom¬ 
mending  borax  as  fertilizer  but  as  a  curb  to  Internal 
Black  Spot.  A  detailed  account  of  these  trials  will  be 
furnished  in  our  columns  at  a  later  date. 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  that  very  popular 
advocate  of  canned  foods,  Mr.  Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  chief 
of  the  speaking  service  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
and  he  told  his  listeners  “What  really  sells  canned 
foods.” 

This  week  we  are  giving  you  one  of  his  best  known 
addresses  and  later  on  we  will  follow  with  the  story 
of  “What  really  sells  canned  foods.” 

In  its  study  of  merchandising  methods,  the  conven- 
tionites  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  address  of 
Miss  May  L.  Cowles,  Associate  Professor  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  well  informed 
lady  displayed,  by  a  series  of  charts,  the  results  of  a 
test  made  at  Madison  to  determine  consumer  habits 
in  consumption  of  canned  peas. 

The  significant  result  of  this  survey  was  that  it 
showed  a  definite  corelation  between  consumer  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  information  contained  on  the  label.  For 
instance,  50  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed  were 
conscious  of  sieve  sizes,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  labels 
studied  gave  this  information  and  little  else,  and  as 


a  consequence  the  consumer  seemed  conscious  of  little 
else.  Asked  what  they  wanted  in  a  can  of  peas,  the 
consumer  put  flavor  first,  put  sieve  size  a  close  second. 
Canners  were  surprised  to  hear  that  even  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  price  was  hardly  ever  mentioned.  In 
the  upper  income  brackets  fresh  and  frozen  peas  are 
making  heavy  inroads.  Much  education  is  needed 
here.  Miss  Cowles  promised  us  an  early  release  of  this 
address  and  you  will  be  interested  to  read  a  full  account 
of  her  work  in  a  later  issue. 

While  the  men  were  at  work  the  ladies  of  the  con¬ 
vention  enjoyed  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party. 

At  2:00  P.  M.  the  annual  Business  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 

The  Annual  Business  Session  held  at  2:00  P.  M.  on 
November  15th  is  always  a  closed  session  for  canners 
only. 

One  of  its  most  important  features,  of  course,  is  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  year,  and  important  com¬ 
mittees.  This  resulted  as  follows: 

N.  0.  Sorensen,  Gillett,  President;  G.  J.  Hipke,  New 
Holstein,  Vice-President ;  L.  S.  Montgomery,  (^alesville. 
Secretary;  William  Schorer,  Sauk  City,  Treasurer. 

The  Directors  are  formed  of  these  officers  together 
with  Theodore  Anderson,  Augusta;  A.  F.  Schroder, 
Winneconne;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc;  R.  P.  Binzel, 
Marshville. 

M.  P.  Verhulst,  Executive  Secretary,  Harriet  Sandell, 
Assistant  Secretary,  F.  L.  Thomas,  Traffic  Manager. 

Of  the  Standing  Committees  the  Merchandising  Com¬ 
mittee  was  reappointed.  Raw  Products  Committee: 
Russell  Winters,  Green  Bay,  Chairman;  N.  J.  Lau, 
Hartford,  and  Warren  Clark,  Beaver  Dam. 

A  new  committee,  the  State  Legislative  Committee 
was  appointed  as  follows :  G.  J.  Hipke,  King  Weeman, 
A.  A.  Huppert,  Karl  Reynolds  and  Ernest  Hulbert. 

Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  in  life  the  Berlin  Chapman 
Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  makers  of  famous  can¬ 
ning  machinery,  managed  to  reach  the  convention 
Tuesday,  for  as  he  said,  he  was  busy  over  the  week-end 
getting  his  quota  of  wild  ducks.  Frank  does  his  duck¬ 
ing  in  English  style,  though  not  quite  to  the  extent  of 
having  an  attendant  hand  him  the  gun  each  time  he 
wants  to  shoot. 

The  evening  of  Tuesday,  November  15th,  the  alwa.'s 
big  event  of  this  convention,  the  Dinner  Dance  ai.d 
floor  show  was  put  on  as  only  these  Badgers  know  hew 
to  do  it. 

The  Continental  Can  Company  opened  the  festivities 
at  6 :00  P.  M.  with  a  Cocktail  Party  and  thus  well  ai  d 
properly  prepared  the  dinner  followed  at  7:00  P.  H. 
and  dancing  to  unnamed  hours.  There  may  be  depres¬ 
sion  or  blues,  or  what  would  you,  but  these  good  Wis¬ 
consin  business  men  and  their  fraus  and  families  take 
in  the  convention  dance  with  unrestrained  enjoyment. 


J 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th 

"r  ’HIS  was  a  General  Session  and  the  first  speaker 

!was  Mr,  Wilbur  Carlson,  Manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Authority  (W.A.A.) .  He  outlined  the 
spi'ndid  assistance  the  State  had  rendered  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  pea  canners  and  which  resulted  in  moving  up- 
wands  of  200,000  cases  more  than  usual,  and  at  a  cost 
of  hardly  3  cents  per  case.  The  W.  A.  A.  is  a  non-profit 
organization,  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  Wisconsin  agricultural  products  within 
the  State.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  W.  A.  A,  to  take  the  place  of  any  existing  mer¬ 
chandising  agency,  but  he  did  think  that  his  bureau 
should  have  the  entire  cooperation  of  the  industry  in 
the  State. 

The  next  subject  was  the  application  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law  to  the  Wisconsin  canners  and  which  was  put 
on  as  an  open  forum  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Burgess,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Minneapolis,  and  his  subject  was 
“Financing  in  the  future.”  We  intend  to  give  this 
excellent  address  in  full  later  on,  but  that  you  may 
have  an  inkling  of  what  it  contains,  here  are  just  two 
excerpts : 

“Canners  are  really  quite  wonderful  people.  If  they  are 
successful  canners,  they  have  a  fine  practical  knowledge  of 
intricate  machinery.  They  are  master  farmers  and  know 
how  to  plant  and  grow  agricultural  products  scientifically, 
and  they  have  to  be  super-salesmen  as  well  as  advertising 
specialists,  and  above  all,  the  last  few  years  they  have  had 
to  be  expert  financiers. 

Now  any  one  who  attempts  to  combine  all  of  these 
wonderful  qualifications  in  one  person  or  one  staff,  or 
exercise  control  over  all  of  these  functions,  deserves,  cer¬ 
tainly,  all  the  help  that  he  can  get.” 

And  then  again: 

“One  of  the  great  curses  of  an  industry,  any  industry,  is 
too  much  credit,  and  by  credit  I  do  not  mean  bank  credit 
alone.  Banks  have  been  guilty,  but  so  also  have  supply 
companies,  can  companies,  seed  companies,  label  companies, 
carton  manufacturers  and  field  warehousing  companies. 
Perhaps  the  banks  have  been  the  greatest  offenders.  In 
collusion  with  warehousing  companies  many  banks  have 
extended  credit  at  ridiculously  low  rates  of  interest  to 
packers  who  had  little  or  no  working  capital,  loaning  too 
much  per  case, — virtually  buying  the  pack,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  warehousing  companies,  securing  legal  title  to 
meichandise,  which  morally  did  not  belong  to  the  canner 
to  pledge.  I  refer  to  products  grown  by  farmers,  who 
pevnaps  havi  not  been  paid  for  their  crops.  These  crops 
los  their  identity  when  they  went  into  the  cannery;  they 
coii.d  not  be  levied  upon  by  the  farmers  for  their  settlements, 
an  '  in  many  cases  the  grower  was  left  ‘holding  the  bag,’ 
ni'  VO  speak  of  other  suppliers  who  had  furnished  salt  or 
suc'.ir  or  fertilizer  or  seed  or  spraying  material.  I  am  aware 
of  he  fact  that  this  kind  of  a  speech  may  not  be  very 
pa  .able  to  canners  because  I  am  advocating  restriction  of 
Cl  it,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  most  borrowers  do 
n(  hke  to  be  told  that  they  should  not  be  extended  credit. 

Tl  'do  not  like  to  be  told  that  they  should  not  be  given 
ci  t  because  they  all  have  unbounded  faith  in  their  ability 
to  complish  the  impossible.  They  all  believe  that  they 
ha.  supernatural  power;  they  all  believe  that  they  can 
dc  the  elements,  the  trend  of  production  and  consumption 
an  make  money  when  everybody  else  is  losing  money.  If 
th.  were  not  the  case,  thdy  would  not  be  canners.  They 
mi  ,t  be  brokers  or  purchasing  agents  and  live  a  really 
ca'  life.” 

T  us  this  seems  to  be  a  very  fitting  ending  to  a  very 
fine  invention. 


Ql/AUTir  HAf^ 


THE  PR0CES5IDN 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 
^  FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  with  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 

With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as¬ 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 

Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MjilL  COUPON  TODAY  I 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOl 

Please  send 

n  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 
Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SAMPLING 


By  ^‘BETTER 

Yesterday  I  was  talking  with  a  retail  grocer,  a 
member  of  a  voluntary  co-operative  advertising 
group,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  national 
convention.  He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  but  he  was  especially  pleased  with 
a  regular  feature  of  the  convention.  He  said,  “You  know 
they  had  one  thing  at  the  convention  that  helped  me  a 
lot.  They  had  a  room  in  which  they  displayed  the 
entire  private  label  line  of  all  products,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  display  they  had  samples  opened  so 
that  anyone  might  taste,  feel  and  look  carefully  at  any 
item  in  which  they  were  interested.”  Tonight  when 
discussing  with  another  friend  the  program  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  soon  at  a  small  meeting  of  another  advertising 
group,  he  asked:  “What  is  the  program  beside  the 
sampling  of  goods?”  You  see,  he  was  anxious  to  know 
that  his  store  of  information  in  connection  with  goods 
he  sells  daily  would  be  increased  by  his  attendance  at 
the  meeting. 

Every  day  I  see  opened  samples  on  the  desks  of 
buyers  in  wholesale  houses,  I  note  other  samples 
unopened,  but  not  always  do  I  see  samples  on  the  desks 
of  individual  salesmen  after  the  new  article  has  been 
ordered  and  received.  It’s  true  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  buyer  will  sample  his  sales  force,  but 
when  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  buyer’s  desk  I  have 
given  many  an  order  without  the  salesmen  saying:  “I 
have  given  you  samples  to  take  home  and  I  want  now 
to  authorize  you  to  draw  from  stock  when  received  so 
that  your  salesmen  will  all  be  posted  through  personal 
use  as  to  the  merits  of  our  goods.”  This  is  a  valuable 
sales  help  too  often  overlooked  by  the  brokers  selling 
your  goods. 

Last  week  I  happened  to  be  telling  the  store  manager 
of  a  live  retail  establishment  that  he  could  sell  No.  2iy4 
cans  of  hominy  at  four  cans  for  twenty-nine  cents  and 
still  have  a  mark-up  of  over  19  per  cent.  He  said, 
“Is  the  stuff  any  good?”  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
house  packing  the  product  has  been  anxious  for  a  long 
time  to  get  an  opening  sales-wedge  into  the  house 
supplying  the  hominy  to  be  sold  at  the  price  quoted. 
The  brand  has  been  well  known  in  the  market  where 
it  is  on  sale;  the  brand  name  is  an  old  one  and  has 
always  stood  for  quality  second  to  none.  Nevertheless, 
here  was  a  young  man  incorrectly  assuming  that 
because  the  wholesale  cost  was  low,  that  because  his 
costs,  too,  was  such  as  to  allow  him  to  meet  all  rea¬ 
sonable  competition  and  still  make  a  profit,  that  the 
quality  of  the  pack  could  not  be  up  to  par.  All  this 
question  in  his  mind  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
broker  selling  the  house  had  cut  a  sample  for  the  desk 
salesmen,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  each  of  them 
with  a  sample. 

We  are  getting  as  slack  as  the  dickens  in  our  selling. 
Factory  representatives  sample  a  line  when  it  is  intro¬ 
duced,  may  sample  it  again  a  few  months  later,  and 
then  they  feel  their  job  is  done,  that  everyone  selling 


PROFITS”* 

the  product  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  it.  A 
few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  talk  about  canned 
pumpkin  to  a  lady  active  in  a  retail  grocery  store  for 
several  years.  We  were  on  the  subject  of  canned  foods 
sales,  and  she  was  asking  about  the  relative  merits  of 
two  brands  of  canned  pumpkin,  one  of  which  was  said 
to  be  “solid  pack.”  Quite  to  my  surprise  she  asked 
what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  “solid  pack.”  A  demon¬ 
stration  helped  her  sell  several  more  cases  over  the 
week-end  than  she  would  have  moved  if  I  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  carefully  open  a  can  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  contents  remained  intact  and  in  a  perfect 
mound  on  the  plate. 

The  regional  representative  of  one  of  the  large  food 
holding  companies  is  regarded  as  a  swell  fellow  and  a 
dandy  business  getter  by  his  firm  and  friends  as  well 
as  business  associates.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
what  it  sees  him  sampling  some  of  his  products 
throughout  the  warehouse  and  office  of  his  largest 
customer.  He  is  not  content  to  let  his  several  radio 
programs  build  him  business  in  his  territory,  he  wants 
to  feel  sure  everyone  selling  his  goods  knows,  often  at 
his  expense,  that  they  are  mighty  fine  and  well  worth 
the  money  his  firm  asks  for  them.  At  Thanksgiving 
time  he  is  apt  to  sample  the  large  sales  force  of  this 
customer  with  a  pound  each  of  his  leading  seller  among 
coffees.  At  Christmas  time  he  will  be  found  handing 
out  a  pound  or  so  of  some  other  beverage  in  his  line. 
Of  course,  you  may  charge  some  of  his  sample  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  establishment  of  good-will,  and  the 
cementing  of  closer  business  relations  between  this 
large  house  and  his  company,  but  along  with  the  sample 
distribution  he  is  also  getting  over,  repeatedly,  a 
product  story  that  helps  keep  his  line  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  salesmen  called  on  many  times  daily  for  their 
recommendations  concerning  some  product  a  retail 
grocer  is  thinking  of  stocking. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  this  Fall,  quite  a  lot 
about  an  over-stock  of  canned  peas  said  to  be  very 
high  in  quality.  I  have  seen  opened  samples  of  about 
all  foods  in  cans,  standing  in  sampling  rooms  and  on 
buyers  desks,  but  I  have  seen  few  if  any  samples  of 
canned  peas.  Maybe  the  salesmen  moving  tl  is 
enormous  stock  of  peas  have  made  their  calls  just  it 
a  time  when  I  have  been  out,  and  maybe  they  ha'  e 
been  carrying  out  that  well  known  attitude  of  “letti  g 
George  do  it !”  Maybe  they  all  feel  that  everyo  le 
knows  all  that  can  be  told  about  canned  peas,  but  )  11 
bet  a  pretty  that  somewhere,  in  some  sections  of  t  ie 
country,  are  canners  of  peas  with  packs  of  peas  o 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  that  they  ought  to  sta  .d 
out  above  all  others.  Such  canners  with  such  par  cs 
ought  to  sample  buyers,  salesmen  and  dealers  liberal,  y, 

^Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  e'c., 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  T  lis 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communicativns 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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unti-  the  full  merit  of  the  production  this  Fall  is  known 
to  iil  concerned.  Let  the  salesmen  of  only  a  few 
hou.  es  doing  a  business  of  a  million  or  two  dollars  a 
year  be  convinced  that  so  and  so’s  canned  peas  are 
sonif'what  better  than  the  usual  run  of  canned  peas,  and 
soon  you’ll  see  that  particular  brand  going  out  of  the 
jobbers’  warehouses  in  increasing  numbers  weekly.  If 
your  goods  are  better,  tell  ’em,  but  show  ’em  too ! 

Ihink  for  a  minute  of  the  time  you  first  started  out  to 
sell  your  pack.  Don’t  you  remember  how  proud  you 
were  of  it?  Don’t  you  recall  that  you  provided  your¬ 
self  with  a  liberal  amount  of  samples  and  saw  to  it 
that  all  who  would  do  so  were  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  proving  through  use  in  their  home,  that  everything 
you  said  about  the  high  quality  of  your  goods  was  true? 
How  long  has  it  been  since  you  started  out  on  a  road 
trip  as  well  supplied  with  samples  as  you  used  to  be? 

A  long  time  I’ll  bet ! 

There  is  no  use  of  kidding  ourselves.  Packs  of  foods 
in  tin  and  glass  do  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  usually 
if  the  pack  of  corn  in  the  fancy  grades  is  a  little  off, 
your  neighbor  in  the  next  county  has  not  packed  any 
fancier  goods  than  you  have.  Don’t  hesitate  about 
sampling  your  pack  under  such  conditions,  it  will  be  as 
good  as  the  average  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
Probably  at  the  end  of  the  packing  season  you  did 
ship  samples  to  all  brokers  you  felt  would  be  interested, 
but  as  this  is  being  written  we  find  we  have  only  thirty- 
nine  shopping  days  until  Christmas.  The  mercury 
tonight  is  down  around  freezing,  we’ll  be  putting 
alcohol  or  anti-freeze  in  our  cars  in  a  few  more  days. 
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Soon  we’ll  be  thinking  about  getting  ready  for  the 
Convention  in  January.  How  about  looking  into  this 
sample  situation  among  your  brokers  and  representa¬ 
tives  ! 

When  your  pack  was  ended  and  you  were  ready  to 
send  out  sample  after  sample  to  all  who  would  use  them 
or  look  at  them,  did  you  ask  your  representatives  to 
give  away  all  the  samples  they  had  remaining  in  their 
closets  and  requisition  you  for  a  fresh  supply?  How 
much  thought  have  you  given  lately  to  this  whole 
matter  of  samples.  Probably  not  a  great  deal  except 
to  feel  sure  your  sample  account  runs  into  too  large  a 
figure.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d  do  if  I  were  in  your  office 
today.  I’d  write  to  all  my  representatives  and  inquire 
as  to  the  amount  of  samples  they  have  on  hand  from 
your  current  pack.  I’d  ask  them  in  the  letter  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  how  they  might  use  a  further  supply 
to  good  advantage.  I’d  ask  them  if  they  have  counted 
on  any  special  distribution  of  samples  around  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  in  order  that  you  may  plan  most  intel¬ 
ligently  for  handling  such  a  distribution.  Above  all 
else.  I’d  strongly  intimate  that  they  may  well  afford  to 
make  more  buyers  and  users  acquainted  with  your 
products. 

If  you  have  stock  you  want  to  sell,  make  your  samples 
fairly  representative  of  the  offerings.  Be  liberal  with 
your  samples  and  consistent  as  well.  Do  not  hesitate 
about  sampling  those  you  may  think  at  first  know  all 
about  your  products,  or  those  you  know  have  had  and 
enjoyed  your  samples  before.  Show  ’em  as  well  as 
tell  ’em ! 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


HAMILTON 


KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 


Steam  Jacketed 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and!  GonamSssion 

Ganned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


AU  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
or!<T  your  copy  now. 
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GRAMS  of 


PROBLEMS  OF  CALIFORNIA’S  Canned  foods  industry  were  dis¬ 
cussed  recently  by  the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  On  the  program  were  Preston 
McKinney,  Secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California; 
Harry  White  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Canners  Association;  and  Everett  M.  Runyon. 

• 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  TRADE  is  the  recent  incorporation  of  the 
Keithly-Knapp  Co.,  Inc.,  by  Bert  C.  Keithly  of  the  Bert  C. 
Keithly  Company,  and  C.  W.  Knapp,  for  many  years  a  Director 
and  Sales  Manager  of  the  Louden  Packing  Company,  to  conduct 
a  general  field  brokerage  business  with  headquarters  in  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

• 

THE  CANNING  FACTORY  of  Charles  Fry  will  be  moved  to 
Cameron,  from  Winston,  Mo.  It  is  reported  that  they  will  add 
some  new  factory  equipment. 

• 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  of  the  National  Preservers  Association  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  entrance  of  the  National  Association  of 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  supply  houses,  as  the  Bakers  Supply 
Section.  While  forming  a  part  of  the  Preservers  Association, 
the  bakers  supply  houses  will  retain  their  identity  as  a  separate 
unit.  The  passage  of  the  new  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  which 
infiuences  all  food  products  manufacturers  to  work  for  practical 
standards  and  regulations  governing  their  products  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  associations,  many 
of  their  problems  being  identical. 

• 

ALLAN  CUTLER,  former  canner  and  now  canned  foods  broker, 
112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  appointed 
foreman  of  a  new  Federal  Grand  Jury  to  sit  for  the  next  four 
months. 

• 

“the  humus  problem  solved”  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  made 
available  by  the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City.  “If  all  of  the  accumulated  soil  manage¬ 
ment  wisdom  of  a  hundred  generations  of  master  farmers  were 
boiled  down  to  just  three  sentences,”  the  bulletin  relates,  “one 
of  those  sentences  certainly  would  be  ‘provide  for  regular  and 
frequent  replenishment  of  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil’.”  It  continues  “Organic  matter  in  the  form  of  humus  adds 
to  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  thus  reducing  the 
danger  of  injury  by  drought;  it  serves  as  a  storehouse  of 
readily-available  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen,  and  yields  it 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  season-long  regularity  never  achieved  by 
fertilizer  alone;  it  improves  the  tilth  of  the  soil,  making  heavy 
soils  more  friable  and  giving  sandier  soils  more  body;  it  in¬ 
creases  the  permeability  of  the  soil  so  that  rainfall  is  more 
quickly  absorbed,  and  run-off  and  erosion  correspondingly  de¬ 
creased;  it  serves  as  a  culture  medium  for  the  soil  that  no  soil 
is  fit  for  agricultural  use  unless  it  contains  a  good  supply.” 
Told  in  every  day  language,  it  is  “a  little  bit  of  soil  science 
which  it  will  pay  you  to  know.”  Many  helpful  opinions  are 
included  and  questions  answered  to  obtain  maximum  yield  under 
varied  conditions.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  obligation  by  addressing  the  company  as  above. 

• 

DURAND-McNEiLL-HORNER  COMPANY,  Chicago,  are  celebrating 
their  ninety-sixth  anniversary  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
which  was  founded  in  1842  by  Henry  Horner.  M.  L.  Horner, 
Jr.,  his  grandson,  is  now  President  of  the  company. 

• 

THE  COAST  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  COMPANY,  Watsonville,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  merged  with  the  Juillard-Cockcroft  Corporation. 

• 

THE  INDUSTRY  WILL  LEARN  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Louis 
Bonvallet,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  P.  A.  Bonvallet’s  Sons,  Inc., 
Wichert,  Illinois,  on  November  2nd. 


INTEREST 


CALIFORNIA  MAY  NOT  BUY  very  many  Florida  oranges,  but  it 
does  purchase  a  higher  percentage  of  Florida  canned  citrus 
than  the  percentage  of  all  food  sales  in  that  State.  Figures 
compiled  for  the  citrus  commission  showed  that  California 
bought  8  per  cent  of  Florida’s  canned  citrus  output,  while  pur¬ 
chasing  only  6  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total  food  supply.  Texas 
is  loyal  to  its  own  product,  the  figures  showed,  buying  only  4/10 
of  1  per  cent  of  Florida’s  output,  while  purchasing  9/10  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  food.  New  York  is  by  far  the  best 
market  on  canned  citrus  from  Florida,  27  per  cent  of  the  output 
going  into  that  State,  more  than  twice  the  State’s  percentage  of 
twelve  on  all  food  sales. 

• 

THE  PACIFIC  CAN  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  California,  reports 
sales  amounting  to  $3,040,203  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
September  30th,  with  a  net  profit  of  $293,776  after  provision  for 
Federal  income  taxes.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  $1.50  a  share 
on  the  195,000  shares  of  common  stock  outstanding. 

• 

BEN  GROTA,  well  known  canning  machinery  representative,  was 
operated  on  November  9th  at  Oshkosh  for  Gall  Stones.  We 
hear  that  he  is  coming  along  nicely. 

• 

A  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  was  tendered  Herbert  F.  Carson, 
manager  of  the  Widlar  Division  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  at 
Cleveland  recently  by  friends  and  business  associates.  It  com¬ 
memorated  his  thirty  years  with  the  company. 

• 

CONVENTIONS  OF  GROWERS  are  Coming  thick  and  fast  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  week  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  being  held  at  Sacramento, 
and  during  the  first  week  in  December  the  seventy-first  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers  Convention  will  be  held  at  Ventura.  At  both 
of  these  meetings  special  attention  will  be  paid  the  canning  cling 
peach  problem  and  prorating  programs. 

• 

F.  w.  BRUGH,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Canners  Association 
announces  that  their  Annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  on  March  1st  and  2nd,  1939. 

• 

HALEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  located  outside  of  Hillsboi'o,  Oregon, 
is  looking  for  a  suitable  site  within  the  city  for  their  cannery, 
according  to  a  report.  Among  the  items  canned  by  this  company 
are  soups,  chili  con  came  and  chicken  products. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION  of  the  Hawaiian  Canneries  Com¬ 
pany,  Honolulu,  H.  A.  Walker  was  elected  President;  H.  P. 
Faye  and  G.  W.  Sumner,  Vice-Presidents;  S.  M.  Lowry, 
Treasurer;  and  Walter  Vorfeld  Secretary. 

• 

AT  ITS  REGULAR  MEETING  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  declared  a  dividend  of 
50  cents  per  share  on  the  common  stock,  and  871^  cents  per 
share  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  payable  November 
30th  to  stockholders  of  record  on  November  9th. 

• 

ARTHUR  E.  LOVE  will  discontinue  the  food  brokerage  busin'-ss 
under  his  own  name  to  become  associated  with  North  &  Dalz'll, 
New  York,  on  November  14th. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Nov.  21 — Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon 

Nov.  22 — South  Haven,  Mich.,  The  Scott  Club,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

Nov.  22 — Zeeland,  Mich.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Nov.  26 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  morning 

Nov.  28 — Northampton,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

Nov.  29 — Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon 

Dec.  1 — New  London,  Conn.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon 
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360  Pasest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


Sixth  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ^^Can-able'* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyri^ted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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-BY  THE  SEVERE  UNBIASED  TESTS  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS 


Is  NOT  secured  by  chance  crossing  of  just  any 
approved  inbreds.  Back  of  every  successful  hybrid 
there  must  not  only  be  many  generations  of  purelined 
inbreds,  bred  to  contribute  certain  sure  characteristics 
of  uniformity,  flavor,  color,  tenderness,  yield  or  resis¬ 
tance  to  disease  and  adverse  conditions, — but  in  the 
actual  crossing  of  these  tested  inbreds  only  those  must 
be  used  which  are  KNOWN  and  PROVEN  to  "Niche” 
well,  and  to  insure  that  the  resulting  HYBRID  will 


achieve  the  intended  results  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  final  crop. 

In  no  other  breeding  work  is  found  more  forceful 

o-^  oiUi  thc  t 

BLOOD  TELLS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Most  Eventful  Canning  Season  Ends — Plenty  Of  Small  Orders 
And  All  For  Rush  Delivery — The  Corn  Situation — ^Tomatoes 
Have  Not  Started — Peas  Have. 

The  unusual — The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
season  ended  as  it  began  and  continued  all  season, 
in  doing  the  unexpected :  California’s  tomato  crop — 
and  other  crops  as  well,  it  is  true — ended  this  week  by 
frost  or  freezing,  the  only  tomato  crop  in  the  country 
to  boast  such  an  ending,  and  in  California  where  it  is 
never  supposed  to  be  cold,  nor  to  rain,  unless  either  or 
both  are  needed  by  the  boosters.  And  now  the  statistic- 
hungry  may  begin  to  wet  their  lips  and  feast  on  the 
figures  of  the  packs,  etc.,  etc.,  ad.  lib.,  because  the 
1938  canning  season  has  officially  ended. 

THE  MARKET — There  have  been  plenty  of  small 
orders  and  all  for  immediate  delivery.  That  is  the  best 
indication  you  could  have,  because  it  confirms  the 
reports  of  heavy  consumer  buying  of  standard  and  low 
priced  canned  foods,  and  it  brings  that  day  nearer  when 
distributors  must  buy  in  decent  sized  lots,  and  it  is  an 
absolute  verification  that  stocks  in  distributors’  hands 
are  low. 

There  have  been  practically  no  changes  in  prices,  but 
canned  tomatoes  have  continued  upon  their  too-low 
basis  because,  as  yet,  all  the  weak  holders  have  not  been 
cleaned  out.  In  that  direction  let  us  suggest  that  you 
read  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  convention  in  this 
issue,  but  in  particular  the  ending  of  it,  and  note  what 
the  banker  told  this  industry.  It  may  make  clear  why 
there  annually  appear  these  weak  spots  in  the  selling 
of  canned  foods.  If  you  understand  this,  and  are  not 
forced  to  sell  for  the  same  reason,  you  will  hold  your 
good.'  and  get  the  better  prices  now  not  so  far  off.  And 
in  p;  rticular  you  may  be  able  to  resist  the  “mourners” 
who  f’an  see  nothing  but  disaster  ahead.  Under  “The 
Unu  lal”  above,  we  should  have  mentioned  the 
pecu  ir  method  of  selling  canned  foods,  invented  this 
seas  i:  going  to  the  buyers  with  the  story  that  your 
pack  has  been  overwhelmingly  heavy,  that  prices  of 
com  -  must  be  low — and  we  presume  a  plea:  Mr.  won’t 
you  lease  give  us  a  dime,  for  what  is  really  worth  a 
qua  '!’?  ’Tis  indeed  a  strange  season. 

T  s  is  just  the  middle  of  November,  and  practically 
the  nole  season  of  heavy  canned  foods  demand  is  yet 
ahe;  of  you ;  but  these  mourners  talk  as  if  it  were  the 
fttid'  i  of  March,  with  a  new  season  just  in  the  offing. 

A.  there  too  many  goods?  We  believe  not.  They 
cam  ;  find  enough  canned  tomatoes  of  the  Fancy  and 
Ext '  Standard  grades  to  fill  orders — now  with  a  whole 
buyi  r  year  ahead  of  us.  And  the  retailers  are 


slathering  out  the  cheap  tomatoes  that  the  unprotected 
canners  are  having  taken  from  them.  Soon  there  will 
be  few  of  these  so  called  poor  tomatoes  left,  because 
the  pack  is  short.  Even  in  California,  which  decided  to 
pack  only  about  half  normal. 

This  week  the  official  report  on  Corn  came  through, 
and  we  find  that  on  November  1st  the  holdings  of 
canned  corn  were  19,953,472  cases.  So  all  the  carry¬ 
over  from  1937  has  gone,  and  better  than  a  half  million 
cases  of  the  1938  pack  also.  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell 
explains  a  matter  well  worth  knowing.  He  said,  on 
this  latest  report: 

“When  comparing  shipments  out  of  canners’ 
hands  for  this  year  with  shipments  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1937,  one  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  early  shipments  are 
usually  made  on  future  contracts.  This  year  when 
there  were  few  future  contracts,  one  would  expect 
the  early  shipments  to  be  relatively  smaller  than 
for  last  year  and  that  distributors’  holdings  would 
show  smaller  accumulation  of  stocks  this  year  than 
last  year.  A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  indicates  that  distributors’ 
stocks  of  corn  increased  about  three  times  as  fast 
during  the  period  July  1  to  October  1,  1937,  as 
during  the  corresponding  period  this  year.” 

Yet  the  sales  and  shipments  have  been  heavy  enough 
to  clear  the  decks  of  all  old  goods,  and  to  begin  work 
upon  this  year’s  pack;  and  it  might  justly  be  deducted 
that  distributors’  stocks  are  only  one-third  what  they 
were  at  this  time  last  season.  Now  just  because  you 
may  have  some  old  stock  yet  on  hand  does  not  change 
this.  The  figures  cover  the  entire  industry.  Every  day 
in  every  way  the  position  of  canned  foods  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  Blue  ?  When  the  industry  has 
a  finer  quality  pack  than  ever,  and  public  demand  is  at 
a  point  which  we  had  not  even  hoped  to  reach  for 
another  ten  years,  and  you  have  goods  with  which  to 
fill  that  demand?  What  could  be  better? 

The  Canned  Pea  Co-op,  has  begun  work,  and  the 
results  will  soon  begin  to  show.  But  it  ought  to  have 
better  support  than  the  “Advance  Proof”  shows.  The 
list  of  names  totals  108  firms,  packing  it  is  agreed  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  pea  production.  But  the  most 
recent  statistical  report  said  that  364  pea  canners  had 
contributed  the  figures,  to  the  stocks  on  hand  report. 
Where  are  the  20  per  cent  not  mentioned  on  the  list  of 
Co-operating  Canners,  in  selling  canned  peas?  If  this 
nation-wide,  well  financed  and  excellently  managed 
effort  can  equal  the  State  drive  put  on  in  Wisconsin, 
during  which  retailers  increased  the  sales  of  canned 
peas  from  10  per  cent  to  as  much  as  375  per  cent, 
canned  peas  will  soon  be  riding  high.  As  it  is  there  are 
enough  canners  in  to  make  the  effort  a  big  go. 
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Again  we  have  slighted  a  whole  long  list  of  canned 
foods  items,  but  you  have  reports  of  what  transpired 
in  the  leading  canned  foods  markets  in  the  following 
market  reports,  and  that  should  suffice  for  this  week. 

But  don’t  let  any  “croakers”  or  “mourners”  tell  you 
the  canned  foods  outlook  is  dark. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Small  Lot  Buying  But  All  Urgently  Needed  —  Standard 
Vegetables  Moving  Better  At  Retail — ^Tomatoes  Continue  At 
Low  Prices — No  Changes  in  Pea  Prices — But  Little  Buying  of 
Corn — Little  More  Interest  in  Salmon — Maine  Sardine  Season 
Over  With  Definite  Shortage — Fruit  Prices  Holding. 

New  York,  November  18,  1938. 

IMMEDIATE  WANTS  —  Prompt  shipment  canned 
foods  continued  to  come  in  for  moderately  active  buy¬ 
ing  during  the  past  week,  although  large-scale 
trading  remained  conspicuous  by  its  absence  once  more. 
Pricewise,  there  were  no  important  developments  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  The  underlying  position  of  the  market, 
however,  appears  to  be  solidifying,  with  recent 
moderate  gains  consolidated.  Standard  vegetables  are 
moving  better  at  retail,  according  to  reports  in  whole¬ 
sale  channels,  and  this  should  be  reflected  by  more 
jobber  replacement  buying.  Fruits  are  also  doing  well 
from  the  consumption  standpoint. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Little  tendency  to  build  up  sub¬ 
stantial  inventories  is  evident  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  market  observers  look  for  a  continuation  of  current 
conditions  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  Many  jobbers 
profess  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  increasing 
competition  afforded  by  quick  frozen  fish,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  These  products,  however,  are  still  in  the 
specialty  or  luxury  class,  and  seem  to  constitute  but 
a  minor  competitive  factor,  insofar  as  canned  foods  are 
concerned,  at  this  time. 

TOMATOES — The  satisfactory  statistical  position  of 
the  canned  tomato  market,  as  indicated  by  recent 
government  reports,  apparently  has  failed  to  register 
with  many  canners.  Southern  standards  are  still  avail¬ 
able  for  prompt  shipment  at  about  38  cents  for  Is,  60 
cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for  21/2S,  97i/>  cents  for  3s  and 
$2.85  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  The  only  thing 
which  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  more  remunerative 
prices  for  the  packers  is  lack  of  both  confidence  and 
organization  among  the  canners.  Reports  from  the 
midwest  noted  continued  soft  spots  in  the  Indiana 
tomato  market. 

SPINACH — Early-season  reports  of  a  probable  cur¬ 
tailed  fall  spinach  pack  in  the  south  are  being  borne 
out  as  fresh  shippers  continue  to  out  bid  canners  for 
supplies.  For  prompt  shipment,  fancy  Fall  pack  is 
offered  this  week  on  the  basis  of  721/2  cents  for  2s, 
95  cents  for  21/2S  and  $3.25  for  10s.  Texas  spinach,  at 
relatively  low  laid-down  prices,  is  coming  in  for  some 
attention  by  the  local  jobbing  trade. 

PEAS — No  price  changes  are  reported  in  canned 
peas  this  week.  Market  sentiment  has  been  improved 


by  the  success  attending  the  cooperative  agency’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  national  selling  drive,  and  the  prompt 
pledging  of  the  assistance  of  organized  distributors’ 
groups  for  such  a  campaign.  On  standards,  621/)  to 
65  cents  per  dozen  appears  to  be  the  minimum  in  the 
open  market,  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  midwest. 
On  extra  standards  and  fancies,  however,  it  is  still 
apparently  a  case  of  “boss  trading”  in  many  deals. 
While  canners  are  optimistic  concerning  the  outlook  for 
a  successful  sales  drive  on  surplus  holdings,  they  are 
not  allowing  this  optimism  to  stand  in  the  way  of  quick 
deals,  even  where  slight  price  concessions  are  necessary 
to  move  round  lots. 

CORN — Little  new  buying  has  developed  this  week 
on  either  standard  or  fancy  quality  canned  corn.  On 
standards,  60  cents  at  canneries  is  generally  bottom  for 
crushed  corn,  with  the  usual  differentials  for  whole- 
grain  and  extra  standards.  Fancy  corn  seems  to  have 
worked  into  a  range  of  80  to  85  cents,  cannery,  in  most 
important  packing  areas.  Distributors  in  many  cases 
are  now  working  on  fancy  corn  holdings  acquired  at 
lower  prices,  and  naturally  are  remaining  out  of  the 
market  at  current  price  levels  until  replacements  are 
necessary. 

HOLIDAY  LINES — With  Thanksgiving  in  the 
offing  and  the  year-end  holidays  to  follow,  jobbers  are 
beginning  to  show^  more  interest  in  spot  canned 
specialities  for  the  holiday  season.  Cranberry  sauce, 
pumpkin,  fruits,  puddings,  etc.,  are  all  moving  better. 
Many  grocers’  organizations  have  completed  plans  for 
conducting  “Foods  for  Gifts”  marketing  campaigns 
during  the  holiday  season,  and  this  should  lead  to 
increased  demand  for  canned  food  specialties  which 
have  their  greatest  sale  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

OPEN  NEW  WAREHOUSE  — I.  Dickman  Sons, 
veteran  Brooklyn  wholesale  grocers,  will  hold  “open 
house”  tomorrow  at  their  new  warehouse  and  offices  at 
40th  Street  and  First  Avenue  in  that  city.  The  new 
plant,  a  modern  streamlined  version  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  warehouse,  provides  additional  space  required 
to  facilitate  the  firm’s  expansion. 

SALMON — A  little  interest  in  offerings  of  fancy  red 
salmon  for  shipment  toward  the  close  of  the  year  is 
reported  developing  here.  Spot  business,  however, 
continues  quiet  on  all  grades  of  salmon.  Jobbers 
generally  are  well  covered  on  their  immediate  needs,  as 
a  result  of  some  fairly  substantial  buying  put  through 
a  month  or  so  back. 

SARDINES — The  Maine  packing  season  is  ab(  ut 
over,  with  a  definite  shortage  reported  on  all  grades  of 
sardines.  Prices  are  nominal,  with  few  canners  in 
position  to  offer  goods.  California  sardines  .  re 
expected  to  meet  with  a  better  demand  in  the  East  as 
a  result  of  the  short  pack  “down  East,”  the  imported 
fish  being  out  of  line,  pricewise,  for  the  class  of  tn  de 
which  normally  draws  its  sardine  supplies  from  Mai  le. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  further  price  chaiif  es 
are  reported  in  the  canned  fruit  market  on  the  w  ^st 
coast.  Sporadic  buying  interest  is  reported  on  peach  3S, 
’cots,  cherries,  pears  and  fruit  cocktail,  with  pineapple 
also  moving  well.  Canned  fruit  prices  appear  to  h.  ve 
touched  bottom  for  the  current  season,  and  seme 
interests  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to  anticipate 
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further  price  recovery  in  the  canned  fruit  line  during 
the  f rst  quarter  of  the  coming  year.  Coast  packers 
are  reported  to  be  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
the  ciiange  in  California’s  state  administration  next 
year  will  be  accompained  by  an  increase  in  subsidized 
relie  •!  canning,  with  the  product  of  such  plants  finding 
its  way  onto  the  commercial  market  in  competition 
with  packs  of  commercial  canners,  whose  operating 
costs  are  necessarily  much  higher  than  those  of  the 
subsidized  units.  Such  a  development,  in  its  ultimate 
phases,  would  serve  only  to  still  further  depreciate 
California’s  position  in  the  national  canning  picture. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Much  to  Be  Thankful  For — No  Pressure  to  Sell  But  Buying 
Continues  in  Small  Volume — Wisconsin  Pea  Canners  Optimistic 
—Corn  Canners  Show  Confidence — ^Tomato  Prices  Soft — 
Fancy  Tomatoes  Very  Scarce — Routine  Demand  For  Beans — 
But  Little  Buying  of  Canned  Citrus  at  New  Prices — Coast 
Fruits  Continue  Firm — Shrimp  Firmer. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  November  17,  1938. 

Thanksgiving — The  Pilgrims  set  aside  the  first 
Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth  in  1621.  George 
Washington  proclaimed  Thursday,  November  26th, 
1789,  for  all  Americans  to  be  thankful  for  freedom  over 
foreign  tyranny. 

Many  Thanksgivings  have  passed  since  those  old 
days  and  now  we  come  to  1938.  What  has  the  Canning 
Industry  to  be  thankful  for,  next  Thursday,  the  24th? 
Let’s  outline  briefly : 

There  is  cannery  inspection  now.  Workers  do  not 
toil  amid  conditions  unsanitary  and  dangerous  that 
formerly  prevailed. 

A  Pure  Food  Law  that  protects  the  consumer  and 
which  spells  for  greater  and  larger  and  better  demand 
for  canned  foods. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  is  laying  bare  the 
evil  doings  of  great  corporations,  particularly  in  the 
grocery  distributive  field,  most  vital  to  canners  and 
packers  of  food. 

A  Government  that  will  come  to  the  aid  financially 
and  Otherwise  of  distressed  sections  of  the  canning 
indus'ry. 

Mer  chandising  efforts  that  are  being  organized  by 
many  canners  individually,  collectively  and  as  associa¬ 
tions,  ;:o  expand  and  improve  the  selling.  Notable  is 
the  I  .1  Cooperative. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  social  conscience.  The  belated 
recog  ition  of  its  responsibilities  to  society. 

Ye  the  canners  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  even 
thoug  market  conditions,  during  the  year,  still  leave 
mud  o  be  desired. 

GI  ERAL  MARKET — The  week  under  review  has 
not  p  .duced  any  developments  in  canned  foods.  Con¬ 
ditio;  are  about  the  same.  The  optimist  maintains 
there  s  a  steadier  tone  to  the  general  picture  and 
point  out  that  there  is  little  or  no  pressure  on  the 
part '  .  sellers  to  crowd  their  holdings  on  the  unwilling 


The  pessimist  calls  attention  to  the  narrow  trading, 
the  small  orders  and  the  below  normal  volume. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  there  has  been  a  steady 
movement  of  goods  and  inventories  among  the  Distri¬ 
butors  promise  to  be  light  on  the  first  of  the  coming 
year. 

PEAS — Your  reporter  dropped  in  for  a  short  few 
hours  on  Tuesday,  last,  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  mingled  with  the  canners,  supply  men  and 
brokers.  Had  quite  a  surprise.  Had  expected  more 
or  less  of  a  discouraged  feeling  to  prevail  among  the 
canners  but  instead  of  that,  everyone  seemed  peppy  and 
confident,  outwardly  at  least,  that  the  Pea  situation 
would  adjust  itself  prior  to  planting  time  next  year. 
The  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  was  discussed 
thoroughly  along  with  their  plans  for  a  vigorous 
National  advertising  and  merchandising  campaign. 
Everyone  was  boosting  it. 

A  number  of  prominent  factors  reported  an 
increased  sale,  aggregating  some  real  volume  during 
the  past  couple  of  weeks  and  at  prices  ranging  from 
5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  more  than  those  of  late  Summer. 
A  few  quotations  were  noted  as  follows: 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  sweet  peas,  80  cents ; 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  4  sweet  peas,  75  cents ;  No. 
2  tin  standard  No.  2  Alaska  peas,  80  cents,  and  No.  2 
standard  No.  3  Alaska  peas  6714  cents;  but  these 
represented  about  the  low  of  today’s  market. 

CORN — Narrow  buying  is  the  report  from  all  sides, 
on  standard,  extra  standard  and  fancy  grades.  Some 
say  the  corn  situation  is  not  in  as  good  a  position  as 
peas.  Be  that  as  it  may,  canners  in  the  middlewest  are 
not  crowding  their  holdings  and  the  market  is  the 
same  as  last  week. 

TOMATOES — The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Can¬ 
ners  is  in  session  as  this  report  is  filed. 

No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  are  a  trifle  soft  in  the 
Hoosier  State  but  the  other  sizes  and  grades  are  firm. 
About  the  lowest  on  No.  2  standards  is  60  cents  factory 
with  most  holders  demanding  from  2i/4  cents  to  71/4 
cents  more. 

It  is  reported  that  one  buyer  of  rather  prominent 
note,  entered  the  market  some  week  or  more  ago  for 
No.  21/4  as  well  as  No.  2  fancy  tomatoes  and  after  very 
aggressive  efforts,  admitted  that  there  were  none  to 
be  had.  Another  large  buyer  has  been  looking  all  over 
for  No.  10  tin  fancy  tomatoes  and  brokers  say  that 
samples  have  been  submitted  him  from  the  Pacific 
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Coast,  Utah,  Indiana,  the  East  and  in  fact  all  tomato 
sections  but,  like  the  No.  2  and  No.  21/4  fancy,  the 
quality  is  not  to  be  had. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Only  a  routine  de¬ 
mand  rules.  Local  distributors  claim  their  stocks  of 
the  fancy  whole  grades  as  well  as  cuts  are  in  good 
shape  and  they  do  not  anticipate  entering  the  market 
anyway  soon. 

No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  can  always  be  sold 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  price.  Buyers  here  are  resisting 
the  higher  levels  that  are  now  being  asked,  like  671/4 
cents  to  70  cents  delivered. 

BEETS — A  desire  to  trade  on  the  part  of  some  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  has  loosened  the  market  somewhat  but 
the  volume  being  recorded  is  small.  Have  not  learned 
of  any  lower'  prices  than  those  quoted  in  this  column 
W00k 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Quota¬ 
tions  on  the  new  packing  have  been  named  by  the 
majority  of  canners  both  in  Florida  and  Texas  but  the 
volume  of  booking  has  been  limited.  Chicago  jobbers 
feel  that  there  is  ample  time  to  take  care  of  their  for¬ 
ward  wants  later  in  the  year  or  even  in  January  and 
February  next.  The  buying  is  limited  only  to  fill-ins — 
sizes  and  grades  needed  to  run  until  inventory  is  over. 
Some  quotations  are  noted:  No.  2  tin  fancy  segments, 
821/4  cents  to  90  cents  factory;  No.  2  tin  broken  seg¬ 
ments,  70  cents  to  80  cents  factory;  No.  2  tin  fancy 
grapefruit  juice,  57 V4  cents  to  6214  cents  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Continued  firmness  seems 
to  be  developed  in  yellow  cling  peaches.  Efforts  to  buy 
standards  at  less  than  $1.10  and  choice  at  $1.20  have 
been  wasted.  Preferred  counts  and  varieties  cannot 
be  had  at  under — No.  214  standard  yellow  cling  peaches, 
$1.121/4 ;  No.  21  o  choice  yellow  cling  peaches,  $1.20,  and 
then  only  for  reasonably  prompt  shipment. 

Apricots  while  firmer,  have  not  been  in  wide  call  the 
past  week  or  more.  A  limited  demand  has  been  noted 
for  other  fruit  items  like  green  gage  and  egg  plums, 
a  few  nectarines  and  special  packs  like  whole  peeled 
apricots  and  fancy  ripe  yellow  frees. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  are  continuing  to 
make  a  good  showing.  The  market  is  firm.  It  is  said 
that  stocks  in  Chicago  hands  are  light.  Pears  have 
been  selling  remarkably  well  through  the  Jobber-Retail 
channel  as  well  as  from  the  Chains. 

The  balance  of  the  Oregon-Washington  line,  i.  e., 
berries,  Italian  prunes,  etc.,  are  in  firm  position  and 
daily  small  trading  is  noted. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Shrimp  is  firmer  at  primary 
points  but  consignments  in  Chicago  keep  prices  below 
replacement  basis.  Tuna  is  reported  as  getting  a 
better  play  while  salmon  holds  its  strength. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— Here  is  one 
authority  who  maintains  that  the  entire  issue  is — 
home  owned  or  independents  vs.  absentee  ownership 
and  interstate  chains.  He  said  recently: 

“Home  business  of  all  kinds  has  before  it  the  best 
opportunity  that  could  be  asked  for,  to  win  a  sweeping 
victory  over  absentee  ownership  as  reflected  by  the 
chain  system.  Boiled  down,  the  issue  before  this  coun¬ 
try  is,  whether  home-owned  business  shall  be  eliminated 
or  the  absentee  ownership  system  as  forced  by  the 
chain  corporations.” 
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By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Alaska  Moves  Down  On  California — Damage  Done  to  Fruits 
and  Vegetables — Frost  Ends  Tomatoes — Bean  Prices — Fruit 
Firm — Pineapple  Indicates  Consumption  Tempo. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  17,  1938. 

WINTER — A  cold  wave  from  Alaska,  has  brought  t 
winter  conditions  earlier  than  usual.  Already,  I 
colder  weather  has  been  experienced  than  is  t 
sometimes  recorded  in  an  entire  winter  season,  and  few  f 
communities  in  the  State  have  been  spared.  Tempera-  ! 
tures  have  dropped  to  as  low  as  20  degrees  above  zero  , 
in  some  of  the  citrus  districts  and  considerable  damage 
has  been  done  in  districts  where  smudging  has  not  been 
resorted  to.  Oranges,  lemons,  olives,  grapefruit,  avo¬ 
cados,  tomatoes  and  peas  have  been  nipped,  with 
damage  also  done  to  grapes.  The  crop  of  citrus  fruits 
is  a  very  heavy  one  and  a  surplus  is  in  sight,  even 
taking  the  early  damage  into  consideration.  E 

TOMATOES — Frost  has  put  an  end  to  the  harvesting 
of  tomatoes  for  canning  and  such  operations  as  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  next  week  or  so  will  be  on  stocks 
ripening  on  wareroom  floors.  The  virtual  closing  of 
the  season  has  had  little  effect  on  the  market,  contrary 
to  expectations.  If  anything,  California  tomatoes  are  a 
little  weaker  than  they  have  been,  although  there  are 
no  changes  in  market  quotations.  Virtually  all  packers 
are  quoting  on  the  same  basis  on  standards,  with  about 
the  usual  variation  on  solid  pack.  Featured  brands,  of  1 
course,  account  largely  for  this,  canners  generally  con¬ 
fining  promotional  efforts  to  the  higher  grade. 

BEANS — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
brought  out  formal  opening  prices  on  Utah  pack  canned 
green  beans,  these  replacing  the  tentative  opening 
prices  on  which  business  has  been  booked  during  the 
season.  For  Del  Monte  brand  stringless  beans  the 
opening  prices  are:  No.  1  sieve,  whole.  No.  2  tall  can, 
$1.50;  blended,  whole,  picnic,  80  cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.20, 
and  No.  10,  $5.25.  No.  4  sieve,  cut,  picnic,  75  cents; 
No.  2  tall,  $1.05,  and  No.  10,  $4.75.  The  only  offering 
in  Argo  or  Mission  brands  is  No.  4  sieve,  cut,  in  the 
No.  10  size  at  $4.25,  stocks  of  No.  2  tall  having  l  een 
sold  out.  Formal  opening  prices  on  Northwest  pack 
green  beans  have  also  been  brought  out.  In  Del  Monte 
brand.  No.  1  sieve,  whole,  is  quoted  at  $1.50  for  No.  2 
size,  with  blended,  whole  at  $1.20,  and  No.  4  si  .ve, 
cut,  at  $1.05.  Blended,  whole,  is  quoted  at  $5.25  for 
No.  10.  In  Rose  brand.  No.  5  sieve,  cut  is  quote^I  at 
70  cents  for  No.  2  tall  and  $3.25  for  No.  10,  with  $  .25 
also  the  price  on  blended,  cut,  and  salad  cuts.  These 
prices  are  for  shipment  prior  to  December  31,  1  38. 

FRUITS — In  the  canned  fruit  list,  apricots  con¬ 
tinue  quite  firm,  with  numerous  items  sold  up  o  ’  in 
light  supply.  Whole  peeled  apricots  are  getting  ra  her 
scarce.  Pears  are  in  a  good  statistical  position,  de^  ate 
the  fact  that  the  crop  in  California  was  probably  the 
largest  on  record.  Some  of  the  crop  was  not  harve.'  ed, 
owing  to  the  low  price  offered.  Sales  of  peaches  1  ave 
slowed  down  somewhat,  but  large  quantities  are  till 
going  forward  to  the  markets  on  orders  placed  eai  lier 
in  the  season. 
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PlivEAPPLE — Some  packers  of  Hawaiin  pineapple 
have  ..extended  delivery  dates  on  both  fruit  and  juice 
to  Di  -ember  31,  at  present  prices  and  terms.  It  is 
expeoed  that  this  will  stimulate  buying  for  spring 
requi'  -ments  before  the  passing  of  the  year.  Some 
have  .-Iready  delivered  well  over  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
and  j'lice  purchased  to  date,  yet  are  receiving  word 
from  distributing  centers  to  the  effect  that  stocks  in 
jobbers’  hands  are  light 

SALAD — Fruits-for-Salad  and  Fruit  Cocktail  have 
been  moving  especially  well  of  late,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  latter.  In  many  communities  they 
are  becoming  popular  holiday  items,  being  bought  for 
gift  purposes. 

PRUNES — Canned  fresh  prunes  were  a  light  pack 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so  prospects  are  bright  for 
a  very  close  clean-up  of  stocks.  Most  holders  seem  to 
be  asking  $1.10  for  No.  21/2S,  although  it  is  possible 
some  may  be  had  for  less.  Apples  are  selling  at  $3.00 
to  $3.25  for  No.  10s.  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  operate  on  this  fruit  this  season.  It 
elected  to  give  its  attention  to  moving  off  stocks  on 
hand  and  is  now  sold  up. 

TUNA — Members  of  the  California  Fish  Canners 
Association  are  seeking  lower  prices  for  the  1939 
catches  of  tuna,  after  cancelling  their  1938  contract 
with  fishermen  because  of  what  they  term  “chaotic” 
conditions  in  the  industry.  Unsold  stocks  are  about 
double  those  of  a  year  ago  and  it  is  held  that  this  makes 
it  impossible  to  pay  $120.00  a  ton  for  tuna.  Fishermen 
and  cannerymen  are  to  meet  shortly  to  arrange  for 
prices  to  be  paid  for  the  1939  catch. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

The  New  Prices — New  Freight  Rate  Helpful — Canners  Want 
Quick  Shipment  Orders — Old  Juice  Cleaning  Up — Tomato 
Canners  Not  Interested  At  Going  Prices — Acreage  Not  So 
Extensive. 

McAllen,  Texas,  November  17,  1938. 

RAPEFRUIT  JUICE  — New  pack  1938-1939: 
Packers  are  quoting  the  following  f.  o.  b.  prices 
on  future  contracts : 

LOW  HIGH 

24/2’s  I  nsweetened  Grapefruit  Juice . $  .55  $  .60 

24/2’s  weetened  Grapefruit  Juice . 57%  .62% 

12/46  f  ince  Unsweetened  Grapefruit  Juice .  1.40 

12/46  (  nee  Sweetened  Grapefruit  Juice .  1.50 

In  f  vor  of  the  packer  are  many  factors.  Cartons  are 
belov  he  prices  of  last  season.  Cans  and  fruits  will 
also  I  cheaper,  at  least  that  is  the  general  opinion. 
Only  ,  e  effect  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law  remains  to  be 
felt,  {i  1  as  it  now  stands,  a  14  week  production  period 
will  {  ice  canners  under  a  56  maximum  hour  week, 
25  cev  minimum  pay. 

Thf  new-rail-water  rate  of  42  cents  CWT  to  New 
York  ity  and  points  beyond,  40  cents  to  Philadelphia 
and  p  its  south,  on  a  60,000  pound  minimum  carload 
will  a  )  help  matters  in  quoting  f.  o.  b.,  port.  Also, 
railro  1  carriers  have  approved  a  new  pool  car  rate 
where  :  canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  may 
be  po(.  3d  with  fresh  citrus  fruits,  “other  than  frozen. 


on  the  basis  of  the  respective  rates  applicable  on 
straight  carload  shipments,  minimum  weight  to  be 
highest  provided  on  any  article  contained  in  the  car; 
any  deficit  in  the  minimum  weight  to  be  subject  to  the 
lowest  rated  commodity  included  in  the  shipment.” 

Grapefruit  juice  packers  will  probably  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  specifying,  “subject  to  immediate  shipment  when 
packed  and  ready.”  Quick  distribution  right  off  the 
production  lines  is  the  general  trend. 

LAST  OF  THE  OLD  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  PACK 
— The  F.S.C.C.  is  standing  by  to  clean  up  all  surplus 
grapefruit  juice  stocks  of  the  past  season. 

SAUERKRAUT — Movement  of  spot  stocks  remains 
sluggish,  even  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Stocks  are, 
however,  very  low. 

TOMATOES — Packers  are  not  very  enthused  over 
371/2  cents  and  571/2  cents  tomatoes.  No.  I’s  and  No. 
2’s,  respectively.  The  pack  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
permit  any  volume  or  much  margin  for  profit.  Con¬ 
trary  to  first  reports,  the  crop  is  not  as  extensive  as 
thought  to  be. 

CROPS  AND  THE  WEATHER— Except  for  one 
slight  “norther,”  bringing  a  bit  of  rain  and  brisk  wea¬ 
ther,  it  remains  hot  in  this  section,  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  80’s  during  mid-day.  But  indications  of 
past  years  weather  would  suggest  this  year  may  know 
some  really  cold  weather  in  the  Texas  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  which  matures  our  crops,  and  kills  off  insect 
life,  as  nothing  else  can.  All  crops  are  in  good  shape, 
and  should  continue  to  remain  so,  if  not  improve  in 
firmness  and  quality  if  we  do  have  a  cold,  wet  winter. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canneries  Operating  On  Skip-Stop  Plan — The  Need  of  Sane 
Laws — Not  Good  Oyster  Weather — No  Canning  Until  January 
— Some  Sweet  Potato  Canning  But  Prices  Too  Low. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  17,  1938. 
HRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  continues  in  a 
skip-stop  manner  in  this  section,  and  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  it  being  otherwise  until  next  Fall, 
because  the  Winter  closed  season  for  canning  will  soon 
go  into  effect,  and  the  Spring  canning  season  is  usually 
so  much  of  a  failure  that  very  few  of  the  canneries 
operate,  and  some  years  none  at  all.  Hence  why  not 
have  a  closed  season  all  through  the  Spring? 

This  section  already  has  a  closed  season  from  June 
1  to  August  15,  but  it  does  not  protect  the  shrimp  when 
it  is  most  needed,  which  is  when  they’re  full  of  roe 
or  eggs. 

What  would  become  of  the  poultry  industry  if  the 
poultrymen  killed  up  their  laying  hens?  It  is  just  as 
important  to  protect  the  laying  hens,  as  it  is  the  eggs, 
biddies  and  young  chickens,  so  let’s  apply  the  same 
principle  to  our  industry  and  pass  conservation  laws 
that  will  protect  and  not  those  that  are  a  joke. 

The  shrimp  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  in  this  country,  then  why  not  wake  up  to 
our  opportunity  and  get  aggressive  ? 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 
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OYSTERS — Our  meteorlogist  has  been  mixing  the 
weather  for  us.  Some  days  cold  and  others  warm,  but 
it  can’t  be  said  that  it  is  popular  for  this  time  of  the 
year  when  oystermen  want  to  sell  oysters,  coalmen 
want  to  sell  coal  and  the  clothes  man  his  Winter  clothes. 

The  demand  for  oysters  is  good  and  the  dealers  look 
forward  to  a  brisk  Thanksgiving  business.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  oysters  will  be  canned  before  January,  due 
to  the  low  yield  of  oysters  at  this  time. 

Oysters  have  to  be  perfectly  fat  and  plump  to  get  the 
maximum  yield,  therefore  from  present  indication, 
oysters  will  not  be  in  this  condition  until  after 
Christmas. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1  for  five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  canning  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
moving  along  fairly  well  in  Louisiana,  but  very  little  in 
other  parts  of  this  section,  as  the  canneries  claim  the 
price  is  too  low  for  them  to  pack  them  profitably. 

The  long  spell  of  dry  weather  which  we  had  in  this 
locality  greatly  reduced  the  yield  of  the  sweet  potato 
crop,  and  consequently  it  run  up  the  price  of  production 
on  the  canners  of  this  area  to  where  they  could  not  can 
them  in  competition  with  Louisiana  canners. 


THE  “EXCHANGE”  HOLDS  QUARTERLY 
MEETING 

HE  Canned  Foods  Exchange  of  Baltimore  held  its 
regular  quarterly  meeting  of  canners  and  associate 
members,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  9th,  at 
the  Rogers  Forge  Golf  Club.  There  were  few  if  any 
members  missing. 

President  William  E.  Lamble,  who  likewise  is  Master 
of  this  beautiful  estate  run  as  a  Club,  put  every  facility 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  if  there  was  ever 
any  discouragement  or  “blues”  about  this  industry  they 
were  left  behind  before  any  of  the  members  came  to  the 
meeting. 

A  more  than  ordinarily  excellent  dinner  was  served, 
preceded  by  a  tasty  cocktail,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
smiles  and  jollity  to  lend  aid  to  digestion.  Speech¬ 
making  was  the  smallest.  President  Lamble  briefly 
reminding  his  hearers  among  the  canners  that  “things 
were  decidedly  looking  up,”  and  the  supply  boys  took 
the  same  cue.  While  on  his  feet,  the  President  listened 
to  a  suggestion  that  the  Exchange  run  a  private  car 
or  two  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  take  guests  to 
the  Tri-State  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  on  December 
8th  and  9th,  the  car  to  leave  Wednesday  evening.  The 
sentiment  seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  the  suggestion, 
and  this  may  be  done. 

Dr.  Sullivan,  in  charge  of  food  law  enforcement  in 
the  State,  spoke  upon  the  intended  hearing  on  the  new 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  to  be  held  in  Washington. 

Secretary  “Harry”  Imwold,  made  a  brief  report  and 
“Pinky”  Langrall,  succeeding  his  late  father  in  the  job 
of  Treasurer — ^the  only  Treasurer  this  over  fifty  year 
old  canners’  association  ever  had  to  the  time  of  his 
death, — reported  “all’s  well.”  Those  not  familiar  with 
the  Exchange’s  customs  should  understand  that  the 
Exchange  meets  every  Wednesday  for  disposal  of  can¬ 
ners’  business.  So  it  is  a  very  much  alive  body. 


Ye  Editor  was  tendered  one  of  his  most  appreciated 
compliments,  when  he  was  given  a  rising  vote,  and  a 
Tiger,  as  the  industry’s  greatest  friend. 

• 

NATION’S  FOOD  RETAILERS  GIVE  OKAY  TO 
PEA  CANNERS’  SALES  DRIVE 

UPER-MARKET  units,  chain  store  organizations 
and  independent  retail  groups  representing  nearly 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  retail  outlets  in  the  United 
States  have  this  week  endorsed  the  merchanding  and 
advertising  campaign  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Cooperative  to  move  its  record-breaking  pack  of 
25,000,000  cases,  Dan  Gerber,  chairman  of  the  packers’ 
merchandising  committee,  has  announced. 

“This  nation-wide  approval  of  our  sales  drive, 
together  with  the  pledged  cooperation  of  wholesalers, 
distributors,  brokers  and  all  other  actual  marketing 
factors  gives  us  a  selling  and  distributing  set-up  which 
I  believe  is  without  parallel  in  the  canning  industry,” 
Mr.  Gerber  declared. 

• 

A  THREE  YEAR  PACT 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
food  trade  over  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
prolonged  San  Francisco  warehouse  strike, 
settled  by  the  signing  of  a  three-year  pact  between  the 
San  Francisco  Distributors’  Association  and  the  union. 

Discussing  the  possible  effects  of  this  contract  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  California  Grocers’ 
Advocate  comments  as  follows : 

“This  long  drawn  out  fight  between  these  two  groups 
has  unquestionably  placed  a  new  phase  on  the  union 
contract,  and  complete  settlement  of  this  situation  in 
this  area  will  likewise  affect  many  other  national  dis¬ 
putes  of  similar  nature,  which  undoubtedly  will  result 
in  long-term  agreements  and  unified  action  from  both 
sides.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  warehouses  here  are 
now  in  the  membership  of  the  San  Francisco  Distri¬ 
butors’  Association,  thus  enabling  these  warehouses  to 
combat  a  similar  organized  group  of  the  union.  A 
strike  against  any  member  of  the  Distributors’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  strike  against  all  these  warehouses,  including 
drug,  hardware,  grocery,  paper,  coffee  and  a  number 
of  others,  so  that  no  one  particular  group  may  be 
affected  singly,  the  Association  having  been  appointed 
exclusive  bargaining  agency  for  these  warehouses. 

“The  preferential  hiring  phase  of  the  contract 
requires  that  warehouses  will  first  make  application  to 
the  union  for  employees,  and  if  such  employees  aro  not 
acceptable  to  them,  warehouses  may  choose  their  own 
employees  even  though  they  are  not  members  of  the 
union.  If  these  employees  prove  satisfactory  tc  the 
warehouses  they  must  join  the  union  15  days  Liere- 
after. 

“All  in  all,  the  agreement  is  a  new  step  toward  per¬ 
manent  peace  between  employer  and  employee,  and 
although  it  was  a  long  siege  and  many  branches  c  the 
industry  suffered,  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  for  vard 
step,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  possibility  of  a  la.^ting 
industrial  peace.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Pri'.es  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the-  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quota  !:ions  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s............ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..>......._. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2. . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.... 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  G'-een  &  l^ite . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Na  2  So  ked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  >.a.  2 . 

No.  2’  . 

No.  U  * . 

Std.  Cut  No.  2 . . 

No.  2'  . 

No.  1.  . 

Fancy  C  !i,  No.  2 . 

No.  2 '  . . 

No.  1,  . .  ■ 

Std.  Sli  i.  No.  2 . 

No.  2  _  „ 

No.  1.  . 

Fancy  i'  ,  ed.  No.  2.7......! 

No.  1  ■  . 

CARRC 

Std  Sli(  ■  No.  2... . 

No.  li  . . 

Std.  Die  ,  No!’ T" . 

No.  1  . 1,"/ 

PEAS  A  D  CARROTS 

Std.  No  2 . 

Fancy  j.  ;,  2!!!!!!".".!!!!!™7!!.’! 


2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

1.85 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.76 

1.05 

1.16 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.26 

6.00 

.60 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

2.75 

3.00 

.55 

.57% 

.67% 

.70 

2.65 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

1.00 

1.60 

1.10 

1.40 

4.50 

6.76 

4.76 

.80 

1.10 

4.00 

4.76 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.16 

4.00 

4.50 

.70 

.75 

.76 

3.25 

3.60 

1.06 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.75 

1.00 

1.15 

.60 

.57% 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

1.40 

1.35 

7.00 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

6.76 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

.96 

4.60 

4.76 

3.75 

4.00 

.75 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.76 

4.25 

.57% 

.60 

.65 

.65 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

2.95 

3.60 

3.25 

6.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.85 

2.70 

2.70 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.85 

.70 

.75 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.90 

2.60 

3.76 

.75 

.80 

.66 

.76 

3.26 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.76  . 

3.50 

4.25 

.65 

.76 

.66 

.60 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.80 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

1.06  1.20 

2.46  2.66 

2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.60 
2.66  2.70 

ifieb  2.'60 

2.36  2.46 

2.16  2.26 
2.20  2.26 
2.00  2.40 


1.10  1.20 

6.00  . 

.90  1.00 


.75  .80 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 

6.00  . 

1.20  1.20 

5.25  5.25 


1.50  1.60 


1.25  1.25 

’’iob  ".90 


.90  .95 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.95  . 

3.60  . 


.65  .70 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.........._„..„ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2«> . . 

No,  10  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2......................... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2.... _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.. . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s - ..... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is................ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s — ........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is — 
No.  2  Fbc.  Std.  Alaskas,  28.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48...... 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2b..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s. . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 _ — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68... . 

Na  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2b . . 

lOs  _ — 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  - - 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . . . 


Ekistera 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.75 

.87% 

.85 

.95 

4.50 

5.00 

4.76 

6.76 

.70 

.75 

.76 

4.25 

.67% 

.75 

4.26 

•57% 

.60 

4.00 

.80 

.85 

4.75 

.500 

.70 

.72% 

4.00 

. 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.82% 

.75 

.95 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.80 

3.75 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

.67% 

.65 

3.50 

.75 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.121/2  4.25  . 

.62%  .70  .65  .70 

3.50  .  3.25  4.00 

.57%  .62%  .60  .65 

3.26  3.76  3.25  4.00 


.77% 

.85 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.76 

3.00 

4.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.97% 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

.82% 

.85 

.75 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.76 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.86 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

3.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.25 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.16 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

1.05 

.96 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.75 

.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

•72% 

.85 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

4.76 

6.00 

4.00 

5.50 

.76 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.60 

.70 

•67% 

•77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.90 

5.00 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

3.35 

3.25 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

3.15 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

.62% 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.96 

.41% 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.10 

2.60 

3.50 

.67% 

.66 

2.70 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

^50 

3.50 

^40 

2.50 

.52% 

.46 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.55 

.60 

.75 

.80 

2.60 

2.00 

2.85 

2.60 

2.60 

.72% 

.76 

.66 

.70 

.90 

1.10 

.96 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.36 

3.25 

3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

.96 

. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . — . - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - - 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack- 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  - 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

Na  2%  - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . - . 


Eastern 
Low  High 

65  .70 

.80  .87% 

.95  . 

2.70  3.00 

.75  . 

.97%  1.10 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.05  1.10 

1.25  1.35 


.67%  .80 

.92%  1.25 


45  .47% 

,75  .80 

00  1.10 


Std..  No.  1 . —  -40  .42% 

No.  2  . . . 61%  .65 

No.  2%  . 85  .90 

No.  3  . — . . .  100  1.00 

No.  10  _ _ _  2.90  3.10 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40  . 

3.00  . 

.37%  . 

2.75  *  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40  .45 

.65  .70 

No.  io  . . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

,  2.75  3.00 

.76  . 

.  .95  . 

No.  10* . — . 

.  3.75  3.75 

.40  .42% 

.60  .62% 

.85  .90 

97%  . 

.85  3.00 


.40  . 

3.00  3.50 

.35  .40 

2.50  3.25 


.40  .50 

.70  .75 

3.00  3.25 


.65  .67% 

.85  .90 

2.90  3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water .  2.35  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.50  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.00  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 62%  .80 

No.  10  . 2.80  3.25 

No.  2  Std . 60  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.... . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . — ..~  . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


.82% 

2.42% 

.85  ■■ 

.35 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.50 

.60 

.62% 

.55 

.60 

1.85 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% -  1.35  1.35 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10  . . . -  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.70  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.32%  . 

No.  10,  Water. . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup - — -  4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  y.  C.,  No.  2% . — . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . —  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%._ . .  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . —  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  - - 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  E^  Std.,  No.  10.......... 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.20 

1.20 

1.60 

1.50 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

.96 

1.20 

1.26 

3.75 

4.00 

.75 

.97% 

3.10 

With  puree 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.80 

.82% 

2.65 

2.76 

3.00 

3.25 

.62% 

2.75 

2.75 

.52% 

.55 

.70 

.72% 

2.65 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

1.55 

1.65 

1.35 

1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

California 

1.00 

1.05 

2.76 

3.10 

.62% 

1  .65 

.75 

.80 

2.12(4  2.32% 

1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.50 

1.35 

1.40 

3.26 

3.50 

6.60 

6.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.35 

1.12%  1.16 

.77(4  .80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey..  No.  2%.. 
No.  10 _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water....... 

No.  2,  Preaerved....- 

No.  2,  Syrup _ - 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Elx.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


WestC;>aat 
Low  H.gh 


2.05  2.20 

7.60  7.75 


....  1.35  1.45 

4.85  5.75 


1.07%  1.10 


1.45  1.50 

5.40  6.00 


1.10  1.20 

5.35  5.50 


1.10  1.20 

5.50  6.00 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.45 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

1.76 

1.40 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  OB.  . . 70 

No.  2,  19  OB. . .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  OB .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . - .  6.50  6.50 

%  lb .  3.25  3.25 

%  lb .  1.95  1.95 


Std.,  4  oz. . 95  1.05 

5  oz.  . .  1.00  . 

8  oz.  .  1.80  2.10 

10  oz .  1.90  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 


1.35 

1.35 

6.00 

2.00 

2.15 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

1.85 

1.50 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . — .... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key _ 

%  Oil,  Keyless. - - — 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 
%  Oil,  Carton.................... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8.... 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s.... 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24*8 . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s _ 

%8  - - 

%8  - - 

Light  MeaL  Is _ _ 


1.15  1.25 

1.50  1.75 


1.85  1.95 

1.50  1.60 

1.60  1.80 

.  2.25 

1.25  1.30 

1.00  1.05 


1.75  1.85 
.90  .95 


Southern 
1.10  1.20 
1.15  1.25 

1.20  1.30 


1.70  i.70 

3.00  1.30 


10.00  .1.45 

5.60  'i.SO 
3.86  4.15 

11.00  . — 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fad  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30  day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  O. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


^  POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
^  preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


i  POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label- 
P  ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
li  packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
i  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
F.vNCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


E  UJKnnnEiD*  Westm/nster,  Jfd. 

lUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


E  f CANNII^  MACHINERyLiJ 

SC  TT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HY.  RAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

fl£ 


SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Conco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  will  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years*  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B'2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  fram  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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New 

CRCO 


Nubbin 

Grader 


FOR  CUT 
GREEN 
BEANS 


•  GRADES  CUT 
BEANS  FOR 
LENGTH 


•  REMOVES  SHORT  ENDS, 
LOOSE  BEANS,  ETC. 


Send  for  Bulletin 
and  Prices. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

eALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 

On  the  eighth  green  a  Scotchman  said  to  his 
daughter:  “Mary,  isn’t  this  your  birthday?” 

“It  is,  father.” 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  this  hole.” 

“James,  after  this,  please  uncork  all  the  bottles  in 
my  presence.  I  notice  that  when  you  draw  out  the 
corks  in  the  pantry,  the  wine  is  extrem:;ly  decollete.” 

“Extremely  decollete,  sir?” 

“Yes,  James;  very  low  in  the  neck.” 

A  coffee  salesman  was  traveling  through  the  south, 
and  as  he  waited  for  a  train  in  a  little  southern  town  he 
chatted  with  a  lazy  looking  colored  man  idling  on  a 
bench  at  the  station. 

“Ever  drink  coffee?”  he  inquired,  with  an  eye  to 
stirring  up  interest  in  his  line. 

The  colored  man  allowed  as  how  he  did.  He  drank  a 
lot  of  coffee.  Fifty  cups  a  day,  he  answered. 

“Fifty  cups  a  day!  Doesn’t  it  keep  you  awake?” 
inquired  the  astonished  coffee  salesman. 

“Well,  it  helps,”  answered  the  colored  man. 

“I  haven’t  pencil  or  paper  for  this  examination.” 

“What  would  you  think  of  a  soldier  who  went  to 
battle  without  a  rifle  or  ammunition?” 

“I’d  think  he  was  an  officer.” 

Hotel  Guest :  Is  there  an  Encyclopedia  Britannica  in 
the  hotel  ? 

Clerk  (with  polite  attention  and  regret)  :  There  is 
not  sir;  but  what  is  it  you  wish  to  know? 

“Do  you  know  smoking  shortens  your  life?” 

“Well,  I’ve  smoked  for  sixty-five  years,  and  I’m 
eighty  now.” 

“Maybe  if  you  hadn’t  smoked  you’d  be  ninety.’’ 

Lord  Decies,  on  an  American  visit,  told  an  election 
story. 

“A  candidate,”  he  said,  “came  home  in  the  ;mall 
hours  and  gave  his  wife  the  glorious  news : 

“  ‘Darling,  I  have  been  elected.’ 

“She  was  delighted.  ‘Honestly,’  she  said. 

“He  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  way. 

“  ‘Oh,  why  bring  that  up?’  ” 

“Cut  all  three  short.” 

“What  three?” 

“The  beard,  the  hair  and  the  conversation.” 

Judge:  Do  you  challenge  any  of  the  jury? 

On  Trial:  Well,  I  think  I  can  lick  that  little  g'  y  on 
the  end.  I 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADIU^TERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  i  imachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNL.  tS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  I  AKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

cann:  c  foods. 

Phillips  Peking  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  les  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS  in,  AU  Kinds. 

Americar  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

^ntinei  -.1  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  C.  ■!  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  ■  n  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  an  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phflps  I.  ;r  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  ^n  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  1  3TING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  'an  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

can  \  SHING  MACHINES. 

^isholn  yder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'  ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
ft-  K.  Rc-  ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettlas.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SaKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
l^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  MIrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSURANCE,  Cannara. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robuis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bumino 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohn, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wl« 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  II!. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton.  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi  . 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi: 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Nov-  iber  21, 1938 


THE  CANN  INC  TRADE 


delivers  the  Goods . 

''I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
service  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  two  years 

I  have  used  Crown  Cans.  The  car  of  bulk 
cans  that  I  ordered  on  July  26,  1938  at 

II  A.  M.  reached  my  siding  next  day  at 
3  P.  M.  This  is  quick  work!”* 

From  a  letter  in  our  Jiles,  Name  on  request.) 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ST.  LOUIS 


HOUSTON 


MADISON 


Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 


INDEPENDENT 


AND 


HELPFUL 


HOLIDAY  6iCf4Uiii  G/ie>  Ufl 
PUMPKIN  PIE  .  Ame/Uca'l 
Speclai  ^e64e/ii! 

CANNED  PUMPKIN  (feti  tUe 
eA^  izUcUe^f  OHjA  PACKERS 


CANS 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  M(HfESPO»T  TIN  PLATC  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  orriCES  •  no  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
mil  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASIETK  N  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  «  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


